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TICKETS: $25 TO $7 

DECEMBER 14 & 15, 7 PM • DECEMBER 16 & 17, 3 & 7 PM 
DECEMBER 19,20.21,22, 7 PM • DECEMBER 23, 3 & 7 PM 

DECEMBER 24. 1 PM 

with the Oklahoma Sinfonia 

Performances at Tulsa Performing Arts Center 
3rd and Cincinnati 


Performances partially funded by: 
Texaco Foundation Inc. 
Union Pacific Foundation 
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100 YEARS OF SOONERDOM 22 

Howard Schnellenberger sets foot on the green, 
green grass of Owen Field with a century of ex¬ 
pectations behind him. Is he poised for victory 
or set up for failure? By W.K. Stratton 


MEDICINE MAN 42 

Tending to the walking wounded of Osage 
County will test a doctor’s mettle. It’ll also teach 
hinrka thing or two about life. 

By Joe Haines , Jr. 
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GRAND LIGHTING CEREMONY 


Friday, November 24,1995 - 5:30-8:30 p.m. Downtown Square - Enid, Oklahoma 

CnidTirea holiday Events 


For more information about listed events, or to receive a complete schedule of Enid’s Holiday Events, call Main Street Enid, Inc. (405) 234-1052 


Friday, November 24 
Saturday, November 25 
Thursday, November 30 
December 1,2, & 3 
Thursday, December 7 
December 7,8, & 9 
December 8 through 13 


Grand Lighting Ceremony on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

Downtown Merchants Open House, 1:00-5:00 p.m. 

Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

Gaslight Theatre Presents: “The FAHETGDS Production of A Christmas Carol," 405-234-2307 
Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

Gaslight Theatre Presents: “The FAHETGDS Production of A Christmas Carol" 405-234-2307 
Oakwood Christian Church “Living Christmas Tree,” 405-233-1225 
December 13 through 20 Emmanuel Baptist Church “Christmas Pageant,” 405-237-0602 
Thursday, December 14 Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

Saturday, December 16 Enid Grand Old Oprv, 405-233-SHOW 
Sunday, December 17 Downtown Merchants Open House, 1:00-5:00 p.m. 

Thursday, December 21 Entertainment on Courthouse Lawn, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

All Downtown Events Include Carriage Rides, Visits from Santa, Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives. 


“Enid Lights Up The Plains” is a project of Main Street Enid, Inc. 
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Its not like any museum I’ve ever seen! We can 
touch & play and imagine life in a child-size town! 
Come and experience it for yourself! 


* 

* 

* 

'* 


1714 HIGHWAY 9 W 
SEMINOLE OK 
(405] 382-0950 



Children’s museum 


HOURS OPEN; 
TUES-SAT 10-5, 
SUNDAY 1-5 
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* 
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FRED JONES JR. MUSEUM OF ART 

* 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 



Rem bra nd t Etch i ngs: 

Selections from The Carnegie Museum of Art 
September 16 — October 22,1995 


Inaugural Exhibition of David L. Boren, 

13TH President of The University of Oklahoma 

Thiii cxhfaiftktft ii flFgdfiiHil by thr Amorkan |-titerjt,nii id AN* iiil4 Thr Dlrtr^Minrum til Ail. 

The eridbrtilWl timpani et ihc a i* iu[ijMrrti*t in (tjil by ihr M -artef Brown Fund (or F.xhibiliorw, l.th-Jl JMppOTt provided by liberty Mink 


October ■ November 1995 
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THE PAPERS 
OF WILL ROGERS 
Volume One , 

November 1879-April 1904 
Edited by 

Arthur Frank Wertheim 
and Barbara Bair 

By separating fact from legend 
and unveiling new knowledge via 
extensive archival research, this 
documentary history represents a 
unique contribution to Rogers 
scholarship and to studies of the 
Cherokee Nation West. No other 
book describes so provocatively 
and authentically the genesis of 
America’s (and Oklahoma’s own) 
most beloved and influential 
humorist, 

$55,00 

INDIAN TERRITORY 
AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1866—1906 
Courts , Government f 
and the Movement for 
Oklahoma Statehood 
By Jeffrey Burton 

Volume 1 in the series 

Legal History of North America 
This innovative reappraisal of 
federal courts in Indian Terri¬ 
tory shows how the United 
States Congress used judicial 
reform to suppress the Five 
Tribes' governments and clear 
the way for Oklahoma state¬ 
hood, 

$28.95 

From your bookseller, or 


University 
of Oklahoma 
Press 


Dept. MAI9 
1005 AspAve. 

:■) Norman, OK 73019 

UyU (Telephone: 1-800-627-7377) 


A 



Equal Time 

INCE THE TENDER AGE OF FIVE 1 HAVE 
been a blindly loyal Oklahoma State University 
football fan. You know the type: someone who not 
only optimistically cheers through every blessed minute 
of an OSU football game but actually curses those who dare 
duck out before the clock has run its course (even if the Cow¬ 
boys are 3U points behind at the time); the kind of fan who weakly reminds folks that 
OSU has more All-Sports titles than O.U. (as if anyone cares); and who steadfastly re¬ 
fuses to root for Big Red—yes, even when they're playing Nebraska. 

It is not that my father, a kindly OSU chemistry professor, didn't try to raise me right. 
He did. Every Thanksgiving my siblings and I received the same talk about Cowboy tem¬ 
perance. Dad would remind us that it was good to be a loyal Cowboy fan hut that when 
O.U. wasn’t playing OSU, O.U, represented Oklahoma, and we should feel good about 
them trouncing teams from outside our fair state. His argument made good sense; it also 
was a lot harder to swallow than mom's passionate, 'Til never root for those SoonersC 

I have attended one Sooner football game in my entire life that wasn't played on Cow¬ 
boy soil. I was a teen-ager in the 1970s, and my best friend's father had an extra ticket to 
a home game at a time when O.U, tickets were as rare as Super Bowl passes. Loyal OSU 
fan that I was, I almost refused to go, uncertain as 1 was about the propriety of setting 
foot in Memorial Stadium without the excuse of being there to root for the Cowboys, 

I was a disgruntled spectator at best that afternoon hut even I by game's end realized 
the experience was one unto itself. To this day, I can feel the energy that emanated from 
the fans, the feeling that wherever you looked the world was red and white, and the gut- 
wrenching certainty that l most likely would never experience college football like this 
again—at least not at Lewis Field. 

In the years since, l have learned—like any Cowboy fan must to survive in this state-— 
to take the Aggie jokes in stride, to overlook the red and white colors flying over my friends 1 
houses on game day, and to not flinch when my oldest son (at heart a Cowboy fan f swear) 
took suddenly to wearing an O.U. bail cap. I am nothing if not a more mature Cowgirl. 

This is possible in part because our office is Switzerland when it comes to college foot¬ 
ball. It has had to he, our staffbeing roughly half O.U. graduates and fans and half OSU 
loyalists. This issue, however, has tested that neutrality. Upon hearing about our cover 
story, one manager piped up in a staff meeting that she still takes her mother lo every 
O.U. home game—despite her mother no longer being able to see: “I call the game play 
by play for her,” she stated matter of factly. Later that afternoon, our ad director slipped 
into my office to confess that one of his favorite memories is going to O.U. games with 
his minister lather, an outing that for years required the two to scout sidewalks for dis¬ 
carded passes at halftime (sorry, tighter security no longer makes this an option). “ Make 
sure you tell them we finally got season tickets,” he said as he exited my office. The ac¬ 
complishment not in the least diminished by the fact that their hard won seats were 
on row 83 in the end zone. 

Such fervor for a team is out of my frame of reference, though 1 have come to realize 
one dabbles in Sooner Magic at one's own risk. Recently, 1 have found myself hanging 
on Howard Schnellenberger's every quote and worrying a little when his boys fail to win 
big. Even my sons are looking increasingly askance at a mother whom they thought they 
knew. In my heart, I know when OSU meets O.U, there's no doubt where my loyalties 
lie, but if things continue the way they're going Dad may find his oldest daughter a 
kinder, gentler fan come Thanksgiving. —Jeanne M. Devlin 
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( experience the 


magic of Ponca City's 
"Palace on the Prairie." 
The sparkle of the season 
combines with tbesplender 
of the mansion creating a 
holiday paradise. Be a 
part of the holiday season 
and stay overnight in the 
35-room hotel adjacent to 
the mansion. 




Relax in this 
elegant setting in a 
resort atmosphere on 
the Marland Estate - 
a masterpiece of Italian 
Renaissance architecture 
- built in the 1920s 
for Oklahoma's tenth 
governor, late millionaire 
oilman E.W. Marland, 
and his wije Lydie. 


special (JAr/s/snas ^Jafa JsJeeAenci TAcAarje 
DecemBer 2, 1995 

$175.00 Weekend Package for two includes: Overnight hotel accommodations for 2 (2 per room) 
Sunday morning brunch in E. W.’s Dining Room ■-**- Ew tickets to the December 2 Christmas Gala 
dance bands •-*+- harpist string cfuartetfood and drink 
Also visit the Fine Arts Silent Auction hosted by 
the Arts and Humanities Council. 

* inquire about our 2-btdroou\ suites the historic gatehouse Mon-rtfunJabk deposit required by t i/i 5 . 


JKarlancf JFCans ion Ajstaie 
() on fere nee Cjenier rr 5' JFotef 

901 Monument Road, Ponca City, OK 74604 

For mavalioui, or more information call: (rosj 707-0422 or 1 - 800 - 532 - 7559 . 























William Paul Winchester; 
farmer or fan mail-magnet? 


A LIFE TO PONDER 

I recently wrote to William Paul Win¬ 
chester (August-September 1995) to thank 
him for his article, and l also want to com¬ 
pliment you on both your choice ot sub¬ 
ject matter, the good photography, and the 


nice layout, H is is a wonderfully thought- 
provoking life, well presented by your staff. 

Judith B. Fischer 
Oklahoma City 
From the fan mail we*ve received on 
Winchester's behalf, kudos must go to 
Council Oak Hooks of Tulsa for having the 
good sense in this high-tech world to publish 
such a man! 

MAPPING OKLAHOMA 

I enjoy your magazine very much. It is 
one of the few 1 read cover to cover. 

I must comment on your Getting There 
maps. What a pleasure it is today to see 
free-hand drawn maps that have real char¬ 
acter. Keep up the good work. 

W.B. Harris, Jr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

HISTORIC CHOICES 

Although the role of places such as the 
Ataloa Art Lodge (June-July 1995) in col¬ 
lecting and showing Indian art is not just 


commendable but praiseworthy, has 
Ataloa considered returning Lost Bird's 
bonnet to the Lakota people of Pine Ridge? 

As pleased as 1 am to know that the 
Lodge has assisted the Wounded Knee Sur¬ 
vivors Association by its donation of a 
photo of the girl, it troubles me to know 
that Lost Bird’s bonnet continues to beheld 
by a museum, not by the Survivors Asso¬ 
ciation. Of course, it is possible that such 
an arrangement satisfies all of the inter¬ 
ested parties and reflects an agreement be¬ 
tween them. If this is not the case, how¬ 
ever, l would urge the Lodge to consider 
returning the bonnet to the Lakota people. 
It is, after all, theirs. 

Clyde Fills 
Elon College 
North Carolina 

Ataloa curator Tom McKinney plans to 
bring the issue before his board (as an 
adopted Lakota he favors returning it); the 
Lost Bird Society can be reached at AO. Box 
952, Pine Ridge, SD 57770, (602) 867-2040 . 
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Scentsational 

Discover Oklahoma's world- 
renowned candle factory and 
award-winning small business 
when you visit Keepsake Gandies'. 
Our handcrafted, all-wax candies 
are molded from authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented 
with exquisite fragrances. You will 
find these unique candles, plus 
hundreds ol other candles and 
decorative accessories from around 
the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store. Then join 
us for a free tour oi our factory. 
Tours are given weekdays at 
11:00am, 1:00pm and 5:00pm or by 
appointment. 

Stop by and see why we are 
Oklahoma's best-smelling 
attraction. 



(918) 336-0351 
M-F 9-5:30 • Sat 10-5 * Sun 1-5 
2 ML West ol Bartlesville —Hwy 60 

Keepsake Candles 

Factory & Country Store 


SSI 



Established in 1925, Petes Place, I lie 
^original Italian restaurant of Krebs— 
Oklahoma's Lillie I laty—has delighted 
diners wilh fresh, family style cuisine 
served in unselfish portions for three 
generations. An Oklahoma original. 


7ke Osupisud 





ESTABLISHED 1915 * KREBS, OK 
Oamiiy, Station (UUiitve* 

BANQUET FACILITIES FOR VP TO 250 
Open Monday-Saturday 4:00 p.m. Sunday 12:00 
918-423-2042 FAX 9)8-423-7859 
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B,R, (BEFORE RONALD) 

“Welcome to Hamburger Heaven” 
(April-May 1995) brought to mind the 
great hamburgers we purchased for less 
than twenty-five cents during the Depres¬ 
sion yea rs a 11 oca 1 rest a u ra fits i n S h a wn e e. 
1 have never had one of the burgers de¬ 
scribed in the article, but I sure would like 
to try them. Ours had the normal pickle, 
lettuce, onions, tomato, mustard-—with¬ 
out asking. We never heard of Ronald or 
Dave, but they are fifty years behind what 
we had then. 

I also remember the hot tamales we pur¬ 
chased from street vendors and the brick 
chili that was available at the local grocery 
store. Whatever happened to them? 't hose 
were great treats too! 

Dr. Paul E. Nesselroad 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Seems some OKT readers agree; they're 
eating their way across Oklahoma with a 
copy of Oklahoma Today in their hand — 
checking off establishments as they go! 


ROSY MEMORIES 

In response to the “old roses near Ponca 
City” (April-May 1995), 1 would that I 
could produce a picture from my minds 
eye that was imprinted there the day 1 first 
came to Ponca City in June 1937. Indeed, 
there were plenty of the “old roses” in 
Ponca City then! 

The fence along the entire length of the 
western border of the Marland Estate was 
ablaze with the multiflora climbing roses in 
red, pink, and white, as with the stately hol¬ 
lyhocks in as many colors. 

One can yet see a remnant of the past in 
traveling along Fourteenth Street today* At 
least one of the original pink roses still 
holds forth each year, along with a pink 
hollyhock. Too, as one travels south along 
U*S* 177, there is to he seen an occasional 
old rosebush still thriving* 

As to ihe flower in the picture being a li¬ 
lac, there were many old lilac hushes to be 
found in our area, though the coloring in 
the picture seems too pink for it to be one. 


I do enjoy so very much your entire maga 
zine. You make me proud to be an Okla¬ 
homan! 

Erma Burleson Carmack 
Ponca City 

THE INDEFATIGABLE ERROR 

In Maura McDermott's article on the 
Ataloa Art Lodge (June-JulyI 995), Lost Bird 
is incorrectly identified as the sole survivor of 
Wounded Knee (in fact several dozen people 
survived the massacre ). A source cited the 
erroneous fact in the first draft of the story > 
McDermott caught and corrected it in a 
rewrite , only to have it resurface in the final 
ed it i ng r A pal ogles all ‘roun d. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of its 
readers and prints letters on a space available 
basis. Letters are subject to editing and must 
be sigi led * Set \ d th en i to , O k la ho m a T oda y, 
Attn: Editor-in-Chief P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City , OK 73152 , or fax them to 
(405) 522-4588 . 


PLANT 

NOW! 

FALL IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
WILPFLOWERS AND ROSES FOR 
OPTIMUM SPRING BLOOM. 


Wl L PWOAAAN 
WILDFLOWER SEEDS: 
WILDWOMANS SPECIAL BLEND 
TEXAS/OKLAHOMA MIX 
SHADE MIX 

FIRECRACKER ANNUAL MIX 


I sC ANTIQUE ROSES ‘SJ 

(CALL OK WRITE FOR LIST Of VARIETIES) 



WILDWOMANS 
418 5. MAIN 
EUFAUIAOK 74432 
(918) 689-5481 


OKIAHOMA 

raw 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

1-800-777-1793 



A million lights shimmer among Honor Heights’ famed 
Azalea gardens in a mile long drive of breathtaking beauty. 

GARBEN 

Li°6htS 

HONOR HEIGHTS PARK- MUSKOGEE, OK 

OPEN NIGHTLY - Thanksgiving through New Year’s 
For more information, call (918) 682-2401 


October ■ No v e m b e r 1995 
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MAR Kyt\T 


LACE 



O.K. 

Hail from the 
Sooner Nation or 
maybe Cowboy 
Country? 

Pardner, declare 
your colors. 

Photography by Fitzgerald Associates 




FAIR WEATHER MASCOT 

Frankly Northeastern State goes through 
mascots like some do chocolates. Among the 
discarded: a gorilla and (believe it or not) a 
banana. No wonder NSU s pcnnanL bears a seal. 
$2.20. University Bookstore, Tahlequah* (918) 
456-5511, ext 2510. 



HE'S OUR COWBOY 

Others have laid claim to him, but Pistol Pete 
is Oklahoma State University, and the OSU 
Cowboys reside just up the road from Perkins 
where the real Pistol Pete (Frank Eaton) made 
his home. $4,95 - $12.95. Student Union 
Bookstore, Stillwater, (405) 744-5237. 


HAIL TO THE CHIEFS 

Football season at Oklahoma 
City University means real 
football, or soccer (Chiefs 
coach Brian Harvey fields both 
a men's and women’s team.) 
$3.99. QCU Bookstore, OKC> 
(405) 521-5113. 
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STILL AN AGGIE 

A much-beloved farm hand 
from Cameron University's 
early aggie days inspired the 
school mascot "Ole Kim. 
(That's Kim with the six- 
shooter,) SI.50. C.U. 
Bookstore, Lawton, (405) 


IF THE TRUTH BE KNOWN 

Given that their only claim to a mascot is unofficial 
(a skunk named Little Hay that attends basketball 
and soccer games), the Phillips University 
Haymakers opted for a Latin slogan (truth prevails 
over all things) on their pennants. $5.50. Campus 
Bookstore, Enid, (405) 548-2309. 


581-2378* 



THAT'S CAPTAIN CANE, TO YOU 

The University of Tulsa Golden Hurricanes’ caped mascot 
(complete with a whirling hurricane for a head) has been called 
everything from Huffy Puffy to Mr* Potato Head; for the 
record, it’s Captain Cane. $8.99, University Bookstore, Tulsa, 
(918) 631-2206. 


GO BRONCHOS 

The U niversity of Central 
Oklahoma’s mascot is a broncho, 
but school landmark Old North 
(the oldest and tallest building on 
campus) graces the school’s felt 
pen n ant, $6,95, The Co rne r, 0 

Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 
2763, 


IN EXCESS 

IPs only fair that Oklahoma’s most 
zealous fans also have the most pennant 
chokes—some eight styles (the Sooner 
wagon to the school logo) in five 
different sizes. Only the colors are 
limited—to OU red and white. $4,50- 
$14.98, University Bookstore, Norman, 
(405)325-351 L 











LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 

A GRANDE DAME REACHES THE HALF-CENTURY MARK. 


H alf a century ago, it took one hundred men 

a full year to build a paddle boat that would come to be 
known as the Cherokee Queen. She was built in 1945 by the Darby 
Ship Building Co* in Kansas City, then shipped by rail to Ketchum, 
a community near the southern tip of Grand Lake O' the Chero- 
kees in far northeastern Oklahoma. Constructed of plate steel and 
aluminum siding, the twin-decked, sixty-seven-foot boat cost 
$110,000 to build, and she could 
hold some two hundred people. 

In the summer of 1949, a four¬ 
teen-year-old boy named Doyle 
Mathia took his first ride on the 
Cherokee Queen: 'The boat had 
come up to the number ten bridge. 

It was a long trip for it to come way 
up there. They had put an ad in the 
Grove Sun sayi ng t hey were goi ng to 
be docked at the dam. The Queen 
would just drive up to the beach, 
and people from the country would 
come down in their pickups, or 
whatever, and go for a cruise that 
night. I remember it was a full moon, a beautiful night, and they 
had a little band on the boat, and the Queen was jam-packed with 
people. It was so impressive—the moonlight cruise, the size of 
the boat,..ni remember it forever. 11 

By the 1950s, the Cherokee Queen was generating about 
$25,000 a year in revenue, mainly as a party boat. For the next 
sixteen years, she cruised the waters of Grand Lake, until 1964, 
when she unexpectedly sank. 

What caused the stately boat to sink has never fully been ex¬ 
plained. W.L. Elkin, her owner at the time, believes children were 
playing in the engine room in the pilot's absence and accidently 
opened a water inlet valve; under such a scenario, the boat would 
have gradually taken on water until it settled to the bottom of the 
cove located in Bridge Holler on Duck Creek. Another more 
widely held belief is that the boat sank as a result of one of the crew 
members neglecting to turn on the power to the sump pumps 
before leaving for home that fateful night. Whatever the cause and 
whoever the culprit, the boat sank in a mere fifty feet of water. And 
she stayed on the bottom of the 59,200-acre lake for ten years. 

Throughout that decade, various folks did lry to raise the Queen 
(onediver even lost his life in the attempt), but all failed. Then in 
1974 one Clarence Hall bought the submerged boat for $5,000 
from Elkin. On the twenty-seventh of September of that same 
year, Hall—with the aid of the Grand Lake Divers Club and Jerry 
Kropff, an ex-Navy diver—resurrected the grand old lady from 
her watery grave by pumping air into various parts of the Queen 


and using an 8,000-pound tank from an old railroad cart as a 
ballast to lift the 190,000-pound boat to the surface. 

Hall spent some $35,000 to restore the boat to her former splen¬ 
dor, and for the next five years he served as her captain, crew, and 
chief mechanic. Hall's love affair with the boat ended on a sum¬ 
mer night in 1979, however, when an unruly man was nearly shot 
during a party on the boat. A remorseful Hall sold the boat to an 

Oklahoma City pawnbroker at six 
the very next morning. By five that 
same afternoon, Hall already re¬ 
gretted selling what was, in his 
opinion, the best thing he had go¬ 
ing for him. 

The new owner moved the 
Cherokee Queen to the Honey 
Creek area in Grove, thinking it 
would be a better location for tour¬ 
ists. In a matter of months, he re¬ 
alized the expense in maintaining a 
boat the size of the Queen , and in 
August of 1979, he promptly bailed 
out of the boat business by selling 
the Queen to Doyle Mathia, “I was in Las Vegas when 1 got a phone 
call asking me if I wanted to buy the boat. 1 remembered the boat 
from when 1 rode on it as a kid when l was fourteen. 1 paid 
$150,000 for the boat over the phone without even looking at it,” 
At the time Mathia purchased the Cherokee Queen, he was ca¬ 
sino president of Del, Webb, and Harris Hotels and Casinos in 
Las Vegas. For ten years, be ran Cherokee Queen Enterprises, Inc, 
over the telephone until lhe business became too large for him to 
be away. In late 1989, the Cherokee Queen was joined by a new, 
larger sister ship, the Cherokee Queen II. The Queen II is a 108- 
foot-long, 168-ton behemoth that can hold 390 passengers for 
dinner (she has three decks, two dance flours, three snack bars, 
and opulent paneling throughout); Mathia designed her to grow 
even bigger: her deck—now 6,000 square feet —could reach 9,000 
square feet in the future. “We haven't outgrown her yet,” says 
Mathia, “but we are getting dose.” 

Indeed, between May and October of this year, some 80,000 to 
90,000 people will take a ride on one of the two Queens. This year, 
the eldest sister turned fifty, and Mathia celebrated in style, open¬ 
ing a new 16,200-square-foot building just south of Sailboat Bridge 
on U.S. 59 (the two paddle boats are moored outside) that now 
bouses both his business, the Pelican Restaurant, and the Grand 
Lake Opera. —Debbie Every 

The Cherokee Queens run daily sightseeing cruises t a sunset dinner 
cruise ; and a moonlight dance cruise; for more information, call (918) 
786-4272. 



Grand Lake has two paddle boats cruising its waters. 
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Power at the speed of life . OCrrE 

" electric services 


if it’s made in Oklahoma, OG&E probably helps make it possible. 
After all, the industries that serve our lives can be only as reliable, 
and dependable, and efficient, as the power they run on. 

And around here, the power of choice...is OG&E. 



ACROSS THE RANGE 



FETING THE HORSE 

NINE MUST-SEES FOR HORSE LOVERS 


W HEN OKLAHOMA CITY CIVIC LEADERS DECIDED A FEW YEARS BACK 
that our capital city needed a festival that celebrated the horse, few disagreed. Al¬ 
ter all, Oklahoma has more horses per capita than any state in the union, or so it is said. 
Not surprisingly, the new festival caught on quickly with Oklahoma equestrians, 
though others seemed confused by a festival that plays itself out over twenty-two 
days and a sixty-mile-long axis that stretches from Guthrie’s Lazy E Arena all the 
way to Norman s Broad Acres Polo Fields. 

How to navigate the offerings? Start with these nine must-sees, then follow your 
interests* 



OCTOBER 1-JANUARY 7 

HOP ALONG CASSIDY: KING OF THE LI¬ 
CENSED COWBOYS. 9:00 ami. to 5 p.m. 
daily * Admission: $6.50 adults, $5.50 senior 
citizens, $3.25 ages six to 12, free to those 
younger * National Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
1700 NT, 63rd, OKC ■ (405) 478-2250 

William “HopalongCassidy” Boyd did more 
than just ride across television screens in the 
1950s, he created an empire of more than 2,500 
products that bore his image: milk cartons, 
trading cards, spurs, chaps, kitchen utensils, bi¬ 
cycles—even a ten-piece bedroom suite com¬ 
plete with bunk beds, ladder, night stand, and 
toy chest. In fact, the Hopalong Cassidy lunch 
box was the first one to bear a character's im¬ 
age when it debuted in 1949 (some 600,000 sold 
that first year). 

This three-month-long exhibition otters fans 
a chance to experience the variety that is Hoppy 
memorabilia (some five hundred items, 
including the bedroom suite and the 
lunch box) as well as view episodes from 
the Hopalong Cassidy television series. 

OCTOBER 14 

THE RED EARTH DERBY. 

About 4 pm * General admis¬ 
sion $2.50, Clubhouse 
$3.50, Grandstand re¬ 
served seating $5, Club¬ 
house reserved seating 
$7.50 ($ I off for sen ior 
citizens) • Remington 
Park, south of 1-44 at 
1 Remington Place, 

OKC * (405) 424- 
1000/(800)456- 
9000 

Dazzling Falls, 
one of the nation’s 
leading three-year- 
old thoroughbreds 

with more than $800,000 in earnings, is ex¬ 
pected to race at this year's Red Earth Derby. 


The Nebraska-bred but Oklahoma City-based 
horse won the $300,000 Remington Park Derby 
last year, as well as the $750,000 Arkansas 
Derby. 

“This is one of our biggest races," confirms 
David Longinotti, Remington's director of 
media relations. And the $l00,000-guaranieed 
Red Earth Derby has turned out some stars. 
(Last year's Derby winner. Silver Goblin, has 
since been ranked number two on the Thor¬ 
oughbred Racing Commu nications weekly top 
10 national poll.) 

OCTOBER 14-15 

NATL CHI LDREN'S COWBOY FESTIVAL, 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday, noon to 5 p.m. Sun¬ 
day * Admission: $6.50 adults, $5.50 senior 
citizens, $3.25 ages six to 12, free for younger 
children 8c Howdy Pardner Club members 
* National Cowboy Hall of Fame, 1700 NT. 

63rd, OKC - (405) 478-2250 
The beauty of a cowboy fes- 
tival hosted by the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame is that 
the cowboys (both working 
and rodeo) are the real 
thing. Children get to learn 
from the experts not only about 
how their early-day counter¬ 
parts lived but also how to cor¬ 
rectly saddle, bridle, and groom 
a pony. 

This year, wranglers from the 
5W’s Sunrise Guest Ranch in 
Guthrie will also lead a trail ride 
through the woods just east of 
the museum for children six 
years old and older. For 
younger hombres, a Shetland 
pony carousel will have to suf¬ 
fice. 

Other attractions: a sing- 
along with the Hayes County 

Everybody's favorite cowboy: Hopalong Cassidy, 
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(ui Is from Hayes (bounty, Texas; a chuck wagon 
from which cowboys will cook traditional cow¬ 
boy fare; and stagecoach rides (“they"re always 
a hands-down favorite,” says a museum spokes¬ 
person). 

OCTOBER 15 

HAROLD'S POLO CLASSIC 3 p.m. to dark 

* Admission; $6 adults, S3 senior citizens and 
children under 12 * Broad Acres Polo Club, 
I mile west oi 1-35 on Highway 9, Norman * 
(405) 364-7035 

Rumor has ii that William Devane ("Knots 
Landing’s” Greg Stunner), who stars on ABCs 
new sitcom “The Monroes,” will be the celeb¬ 
rity player at this year’s polo classic. Profes¬ 
sionals and amateurs from both Oklahoma 
and Texas will compete against each other on 
the Norman fields, Daren Livingston, dub 
manager, says Devane will be teaming up with 
the Oklahomans, of course. 

OCTOBER 15 

UNVEILING OF MURAL & LECTURE BY 
LREL> OLDS. 2 p.m. ■ Admission: $6 adults, 
$4 senior citizens, $3.50 diildren under age 13 

* Red Earth Indian Center, Kirkpatrick Center, 
21 00 N.E. 52nd, OKC - (405) 427-5228 

Edmond painter and sculptor Fred Olds, 
whose work has appeared in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C„ will unveil his 
new mural, Hones from the Sea t and share the 
story behind the four-foot by eight-foot paint¬ 
ing before the mural goes on permanent display 
at the Kirkpatrick’s Red Earth Indian Center. 

OCTOBER 20-21 

HERITAGE PLACE FALL MIXED SALE. 
Mid-morning to late evening* Admission: Free 

* Heritage Place, 2829 S. MacArthur, OKC * 
(405)682-4551 

Quarter horses, thoroughbreds, appaloosas^ 
and paints are among the four hundred horses 
to be auctioned off at this annual sale that last 
year saw thoroughbreds go for as little as $500 
and as much as $44,000 (the latter for Dashin’ 
Ladybug, a quarter horse bred in Texas from 
a world champion sire). Along with the auction, 
visitors will find booths selling western wear, 
western art, horse insurance, and Jewelry. 

OCTOBER 21 

TOUR DE HORSE, 7:30 a.m, to early after¬ 
noon Admission: $20 * Remington Park, I 
Remington Place, - OKC - (405) 681-6432 
Though thousands can fill the stands at 
Remington Park on race day, only a few folks 
ever see the heart of the racetrack, where the 
horses arc trained. One of the rare opportu¬ 
nities to do so is Territorial Tours Ltd.’s be¬ 
hind-the-scenes festival tour, which this year 


Eufaula Indian Commamtij 



806 f orest, Eufaula 

91S/689-9W 
TAX: 9\S/639-9^92. 
Doors Ope n y pm P ri. - Mon. 
Early Games 6pm 
Regular Sessions /pm 
5 Levels of Payouts 
Progressive Games 
Pull labs / Days a Week 




AND GREAT GIFTS 
WITH WESTERN WHIMST. 



in m CoutmiD/MMisiDt 


( Bon. isiim. turn, on 

(9)8) 942-0102 VIU/MC/iMIX 





State Flag 

j Show your stale pride w iih an official 
I ()klaUoma Hag Hown at ihc stale copilol. 
ITiis flag comes complete uiih a cer 
t ifieate $igned by I he Governor and I he 
Secretary of Stale. 

Stale Flag <3 x S) S50.no 

Price includes tax. shipping and handling. 
I Use the enclosed ungcr form nr call us 
* ith ctvdU card orders at \ Mltf777- \ 793, 

OKLAHOMA 

TOIW 


October ■ N o v c tti b e r 1995 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


OKC's Best 
Southwest Selection 

• Direct importer of wood furniture & 
pottery 

•Iron tamps & mirrors 

• Rugs • Foods 

• Pictures 
•Gift Ideas 
•Pinon wood 



•fe 


Clviineneas 

(outdoor flrTpIacfsl 


▼ T ▼ T ▼ 

7940 N. May at Wilshire 
(405) 848-9444 



COUNTRY INN 


Lavish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop rerreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool &spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371 -9868 

—your hosts— 

Jerry and Shaun a Agnew 

THE INN PLACE TO BE." 



<Xi>0K x 

You«<Lf 

kmm 

1 P HOTOfiRAFHlC SERVEES 


Tulsa (f 1ft) 617-3456 

PHOTO SPf flAtTY STORE 
DARKROOM HEADQUARTERS 



will go In Remington Park and the Lazy E 
Arena in Guthrie (the Lazy E is also a thor¬ 
oughbred and quarter horse ranch). “Well 
sec the trainers, where the horses work out, 
and well see the high-tech equipment and 
find out what they do and how they teed 
them*” says Carol Jordan, owner of the Okla¬ 
homa City-based touring company. 

Admission includes breakfast at Remington 
Park and reserved sealing for a day of racing. 
Plans also call for a stop at Heritage Place so 
folks can see a horse sale (a number of Lazy E 
horses will he on (he block). Hut not to worry, 
Jordan promises, “Well be hack in time for the 
first race," 

OCTOBER 21 & 22 

FRED STONE EXHIBIT. 11:30 am to 4:00 
p.m. * Admission: same as for racetrack * 
Remington Park, l Remington Place, OKC * 
(405) 424-1000/(800) 456-9000 

Equine artist Fred Slone will join Thorough¬ 
bred Racing Hall ol Earner Steve Can then in 
autographing $20 prints of The Ditch a Stone 
painting that depicts Cauthen riding the thor¬ 


oughbred Affirmed to victory over rival Aiydar. 
(In 1978, Affirmed became the eleventh thor¬ 
oughbred in the history of thoroughbred rac¬ 
ing to receive the Triple Crown, a feat no horse 
since has repeated,) 

OCTOBER 22 

MATHIS BROTHERS REMINGTON FU¬ 
TURITY, About 4 p.m, * General admission 
$2.50, Clubhouse $3.50, $5 Grandstand re¬ 
served seating, $7.30, Clubhouse reserved 
seating {$1 off for senior citizens) * 
Remington Park, l Remington Place, OKC 
* (405) 424-1000/(800) 456-9000 
Simply put, the $300,000-guaranteed 
Mathis Brothers Remington Futurity is the 
richest sprint race in America for two-year-old 
thoroughbreds. The race is expected to draw 
Silver Goblin's two-year-old half-brother Ti Jo 
Silver, a recent winner at Arlington Interna¬ 
tional outside Chicago. (Both Silver Goblin and 
Ji Jo Silver are owned by McAlester s Al Horton, 
and 1 1 Jo has big hooves to fill—Silver Goblin 
lias more than a million dollars in earnings,) 
—Nancy Woodard 


INDIAN LESSONS 

A FESTIVAL THAT TEACHES AS IT GOES 


I N A STATE WITH THlRiY-SEVEN FEDERALLY RECOGNIZED NATIVE AMERI- 
can tribes, finding a powwow to attend on any given fall weekend is relatively easy. 
Finding one that won't baffle a powwow novice—now that's a different matter entirely. 
In an attempt to transcend the pomp and circumstance of powwows to the meaning 
behind the dances, the Oklahoma Institute of Indian Heritage annually invites 
Oklahoma's tribal nations to present traditional music and dance at the Spirit of the 
People, a day-long fall festival in Oklahoma City's Myriad Convention Center. 

Unlike a traditional powwow, where dances flow one after the other like leaves falling 
from a tree, at this festival each tribe provides an elder to explain his or her tribe s dance 
or traditions as they unfurl before the audience. In past 
years, the Sac and Fox have performed the Swan Dance, 
a nd t he T o n kawa have m a de o n c o f their ra re p uh i i c ap¬ 
pearances. This year, some fifteen Fort Sill Apache will 
dance the Fire Dance* 

Other attractions: beading and quill work demon¬ 
strations, storytelling, and Native American singing. 

Some 6,000 people attended last year's festival. 

The festival opens at 9 a,m. with the Little Feather 
dance, a children's dance; the cultural demonstrations 
begin at 10a.m., followed at 2 p.m. by the traditional 
music and dancing. Admission is $3 per person. 

The Oklahoma Institute of Indian Heritage is 
a thirty-tribe consortium organized to present 
Indian history accurately while maintaining 
cultural integrity; It is presently working to 

bit i Id lhe Fou r W inds Cu I tu ra l Center i it down- Memorial Dance by Bremiu 
town Oklahoma City. Kennedy Grummet. 
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HANDMADE GOODS - ESI. 1995 


Order now! 

For credit-card orders, please cal) 
(800) 809-8194 or (405) 527-9618, Or 
send check or money order with U 
note listing purchased items, appli¬ 
cable size and color information, and 
your mailing address and paytime phone 
number, to The Old Oklahoma Territory, 
TO Box 1250, Purcell, OK 73080. 

Prices do not include shipping and 
handling. For shipping prices please 
see next page. Oklahoma Residents: 
please add 8% sales tax. 


Get Your Kicks! 


Words 
of Wisdom 

Oklahoma's favorite son de¬ 
lighted audiences around the 
world with his homespun hu¬ 
mor and insightful social com¬ 
mentary. Edited by Oklahoman 
Reba Collins, these books show 
two different sides of Will Rog¬ 
ers, the public and the private. 
Will Rogers Says is a collection 
of well-known quotes, hardback, 
$11,95. Will Rogers ; Courtship 
and Correspondences 1900 - 
1915 features letters and photos 
during his courtship of Betty 
Blake, hardback, $29.95, 


These cedar wall hangings depict life as 
it was in the early days of 
1 Oklahoma Territory 
Wagon Scene, 19” X 
9 1/4", $39.95, 
Windmill and 
Barn Scene, 12” X 
10", $34,95. 


Salute America's Main Street with these Route 66 
collectibles. 50/50 ''Cruisin' Oklahoma 66 11 T-Shirts 
available in white, gray hunter green, and black. M- 

L sizes,, $16.95. 

"Cruisin' 

Oklahoma 66" 

Video, an 86- 
m i n u t e 
travelogue of 
O k 1 a h o m a 1 s 
stretch of The 

Mother Road, $19,95, Route 66 Embroidered 
Cap available in white, black, and hunter 
green, $11.95, Ten-ounce Ceramic Mug 
available in white, black, and cobalt blue, 
$6.95. Route 66 tapestry-lined Vest with metal 
buttons available in S-XXL sizes, $45. 


Fiery Flavors! 


Not for the timid palate, these toppings made 
by Oklahoma's Pepper Creek Farms will spice 
up any meal. Jalapeno TNT Hot Sauce, 5 oz, 
$3. Jala pen o Salsa, 12oz, $5.50. Jalapeno Jelly, 
10 oz, $5.50. Jalapeno Relish, 8 oz, $4.80. 
Barbecue Sauce, 12 oz, $5.50. joycie's Spicy 
Beets, 16 oz, $5. The Pepper Creek Sampler, 
featuring all six items, is 
available for $28.95. 


Watch for the grand opening of our new Purcell store in November. 
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Stunning 

Sterling 

Made by Oklahoma's own White Eagle 
Woman, these native designs make ex¬ 
quisite accessories. A, 24" Sterling Neck¬ 
lace with genuine Indian or Buffalo Head 
Nickel, three sterling feathers, and 
matching earrings, $27.95 (set also avail¬ 
able with mercury dimes in place of nick¬ 
els). B. Antique silver or antique gold 
Southwest Indian Blanket Collar Tack 
with matching Hoop Earrings, $21.95 
(available with red, black, turquoise, bur¬ 
gundy denim, navy, or green glass beads). 
C. Leopard Skin Tri-Star Earrings, 
$18,95. I>. Green Aztec Earrings, 
$14,95, E. Terra Cotta Turt le Earrings, 
$9.95. F. Men's Pen Shell and Turquoise 
Necklace with Bear Claw, $22.95. 
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Floral Lamp 


Made in Oklahoma, this lovely Night light 
with an antique brass glaze interior is 
available in the following exterior glaze 
colors: ivory, red, forest green, and 
teal, 7 n tall, 545. 


Order Now! 


For credit-card orders, please call 
(800) 809-8194 or (405) 527-9618. Or 
send check or money order with a note 
listing purchased items, applicable size 
and color information, and your mailing 
address and daytime phone number, to The 
Old Oklahoma Territory, PO Box 1250, 
Purcell, OK 73080. 





Perfect for storing Ladies' ropers and 
men's medium and smaller western 
boots, DuPont Cordura* Boot Bags 
available in purple, mauve, tan, navy, 
hunter green, teal, and black, 554.95. 


Keep your valuables organized on your 
next trail ride with this handy DuPont 
Cardura® Canteen Organizer. Colors: 
mauve, tan, navy, hunter 


2000 cubic inch adjustable canvas 
Shoulder Bag with suede leather 
trim, available in forest green, 
$116.95. 


Prices do not include shipping and han¬ 
dling. For shipping prices please refer to 
chart below. Oklahoma Residents: please 
add 8% sales tax. 

SHIPPING RATES 


AMOUNT USA FOREIGN 

Under $ I (UK) $3.00 $6.00 

$ 10,01-525 $4.00 $8.00 

$25.01-550 $7.00 510.00 

over 550 $8.00 $15.00 



Made from rare Ostrich 
Eggs found in Oklahoma, 
these Ostrie Kids are 
available individully, 
$67.95. Or as a pair, 
$129.95. 





Watch for the grand opening of our new Purcell store in November 
















Holiday Gift Guide 


Meet Best-Selling Author 

Richard Paul Evans 

signing his runaway bestseller 

&/iristmad 

the heartwarming story of the 
true meaning of Christmas 
as seen on the NBC Today 
show and in People magazine 

Wednesday, November 8 
7:00 p.m. 

call to order and reserve 
signed copies-quantities limited 


10505 N. May * OKC • 800-375-0020 


Bollineer’s Books 

- O- Jy - 


dr 

Espresso Cafe 







this Holiday Season, Give the gift 
she’ll Remember All year ... 
... A Visit To Our World-Cuss Day Spa 

Luxurious Facials - Body Massage 
Spa Manicure • Spa Pedicure 
A Day At The Spa * or choose from 
OUR 70 SERVICES & TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


Face Beautiful Day Spa, Ltd. 

the Authority For Results-Oriented Skin and Body Care 



7f08 N. Western. SUITE D2 Gaslight Square, NICHOLS Hills 

405*842*3223 
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Holiday Gift Guide 


1 Return to the Land 1 

...To a Life Ric 

it in Contentment 


\ A Very 

\ Small Farm 

\ | S^ 1 

\ - by 

\ William Paul Winchester 

\\ n 

\ Experience life on 
\ the farm in William 


\ Winchester’s day-by- 
\ day account of the 
\ trials and satisfac- 
\ tions of subsistence 

!\ i&J****' 

\ farming in the 
\ 1990s. 


“Having given up 

L-—""" 

nothing without getting 

more in return t / find that frugality 

doesn 7 really matter Jr was for the most seif indulgent 
of reasons I came to the farm — to he happy. ,T 

220 pages 

Available from 

SI 7.95 hardcover 

Council Oak Publishing 

13511 East 15th Street 

ISBN 1-57178-017-J 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74120 

$14.95 paperbac k 

(VI8) 587*6454 in the Tulsa area 

ISBN 1-57178-02LI 

or (HWH 247-8850 
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“Spirit of the Heartland" 

Inspired by the drumntk ph£tlu£r;iph that came to symbolize the tntgie 
bombing in Oklahoma City an April l 1 ?. 1995 , this 11 " east atone sculpture 
has ,i beautiful eustum brunze finish und is mounted * n \ u solid walnut base 
with a commemorative plaque. A portion ol" the proceeds -will £u to fund a 
life size bronze statue dim wdl he donated to the Oklahoma City Memorial 
by West wind Design Group and photographer Lester Bob! La Rue. 


Statue ... „ + . T . + .» h.< ,*.* $ 75. 'Ml 

Shipping & Handling...$9,95 

Total..................™ $ H 5 M 


(jail I-K 00 - 809-8194 for credit card orders or send ebeek or money order to: 
West wind Design Group P.O, 11 »* 1250 Purcell, OK 73 U 80 
( 405 ) 527-1751 fuv ( 405 ) 527-9618 


ART ON 
BROADWAY 
QALLERY 


Opening Fall '95 

Photographs * Framing • Antiques * Featuring only Oklahoma Artists 
N<^iiber/l>?ceniber: Mottle Toon Noted Award Winning Watercolorist 

113 East Broadway Diumrigfr OK 74050 * 91 &552-3313 or 91 &352-2025 
Open W-Sat 10-3, or by appointmcnl * Owner-Betty Kozlowski 


Ad verbsi ng Se c t i on 































Holiday Gift Guide 



patent 

pending 


PowerSwinger dramatically 
improves batting skills for players 
and teams that want to win. 


A. ProLine Model engineered 
for high school through major 
league training, $399.95, 

B. Standard Model designed 
for youth and adult recreation 
teams, $249.95. 

C. junior Model designed for 
young players, tee ball 
through p re tee ns, $149,95, 



To order call 
(800) 809-8194 


"Peyote" 

T 



by Doc Tate Ncvaquaya 2 8 " X 22 " Wafercolor 


Three Man Show - October 7-28,1995 

Sherman Chaddlesone • Doc Tate Nevaquaya • Harvey Pratt 

Wo fab oma Indian Art Gallery) 

Qallery Hours:12-6 Tues-Fri, 10-6 Sat 

2335 $W 44th • Oklahoma City 73119 {405) 685-6162 • 1 -800^585-6162 



VIP PUBLISHING, INC. (800} 776-0842 


Note: For multiple orders, send $3 s&h for 
the first item, and $1 s&h for each additional 
item. For mail orders, send check or M,G. 
to RO. Box 1788. Fayetteville, AR 72702, 


VISA-MC-AMEX 


Approved for language instruction by both 
the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations, each 
language primer kit includes two 60- 
minute audio cassettes and a 50+ page 
workbook with hundreds of words and 
phrases. 


$36.95 each plus $3 shipping & handling. 


NATIVE T-SHIRTS 


Designed by Tulsa artist Kevin Smith, 
these Cherokee and Choctaw T-shirt de¬ 
signs come on Hanes heavyweight 50/50 
shirts in M, L, XL, and XXL sizes. Colors: 
black & earthen red on cream with poem 
on back. 


$13,95 each plus $2 shipping and handling. 


Authentic Cherokee, Choctaw and 
Kiowa Legends on audio cassette. 


$9.95 each plus $2 shipping & handling. 


CMIftQKlE 
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AS OU FOOTBALL ENTERS 
ITS SECOND CENTURY, ONE 
QUESTION HANGS IN THE 
BALANCE: CAN A CRUSTY 
KENTUCKY IMPORT RESTORE 
THAT OLD SOONER MAGIC? 


By IV'. K. Stratton 
Photography by David Fitzgerald 

T he office of the head football 

coach for the University of Oklahoma 
sits just up the ramp of the south end zone 
of Oklahoma Memorial Stadium in Norman, as if 
the omniscient powers-that-be wanted to ensure 
that no football coach they hired ever forgot why 
he was hired* As if one could. It would take inor¬ 
dinate tunnel vision for a coach to walk past 75,004 
empty seats each day and not know the stakes he 
was playing for. Even if a coach was not much for 
metaphors, he would be hard put once inside to 
overlook the cabinets filled with Heisman trophies 
and national championship footballs, the coffee 
table and credenzacrowded with silver bowls piled 
high with oranges shellacked to a high sheen. 

Howard Schnellenberger, however, has made 
this silent reproach something more akin to a dia¬ 
logue* The past stops just outside his door (the 
same one he slammed in the face of an ESPN crew 
one August afternoon). Inside is representative of 
what Schnellenberger brings to the table: the red 


Right t Howard Schtlellenberger. 
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play book of Bear Bryant, helmets 
representing both the pro and the 
college teams he has coached—in¬ 
cluding his own national champions* 
and portraits of the football greats he 
has developed over his career. 

I was taking in the Schnellenberger 
legacy when the man him self fired up 
his trademark pipe and began to kill 
flies. Well, l thought, this is different. 

Over the past twenty years, I have in¬ 
terviewed all kinds of people in all 
sorts of places. But this was the first 
time 1 could remember somebody 
swatting flies as the tape recorder 
rolled. Hmmm, not fond of flies? I 
wondered aloud. 

He swatted another one and ex¬ 
plained. Yes, a peeve, troublesome 
enough in Norman, but nothing 
like the flies in Kentucky, where, 
until coming to OU, he was build¬ 
ing a football power from the ground up at the University of 
Louisville, The football facilities there in that basketball town 
were nothing like what Schnellenberger found in Norman. In 
Louisville, the football offices and practice field were located 
at the Kentucky Fairgrounds among the livestock buildings 
with their manure and straw, which provided flies aplenty. 
Solution? 

The coach issued each member of the football staff a lly swat¬ 
ter. Then he gave them a daily fly quota, Ron Steiner, 
Schnellenberger s assistant at the universities of Miami and 
Louisville and now at OU, remembers the staff took care to 
meet their quota, right up to the time when the first kill Eng frost 
came and eliminated the Hies altogether. 

The more I learn about Schnellenberger, the more 1 decide 
his approach to building a national contender at OU is much 
like his approach to insect control: methodical, efficient, and 
measurable. The cool approach of an NFL-style coach. 

Indeed, though he won a national championship at the 
University of Miami, by temperament Schnellenberger is more 
NFL coach than college. His offense favors an effective blend 
of passing and running from the pro set over the option of¬ 
fense you find so often in college ball. But it goes beyond that. 
It seems to me Schnellenberger values a good game plan over 
a great tradition, execution over rah-rah enthusiasm, logic over 
win-one-for-the-Gipper emotionalism. 

As he builds, Schnellenberger-watchers should keep in mind 
that the architect considers this new structure to be freestand¬ 
ing, not a simple refurbishing of the football program that 
garnered six national championships, three Heisman Trophy 
winners, and numerous conference titles and bowl wins, A 
heady tradition, to be sure, but one whose time has passed, 
“It*s a brave new world,” he told me after dispatching a few 
more Hies. He was the first football coach 1 had ever heard 
quote Shakespeare. His voice was deep and well seasoned, 
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much like Bear Bryant’s. “It’s a new 
era in Oklahoma football. Hope¬ 
fully, the old era died on December 
29, 1994, in Tucson, Arizona.” On 
that day, OU was humiliated 31-6 in 
the Copper Bowl by Brigham Young 
University. And the monster cre¬ 
ated by Bud Wilkinson (a descrip¬ 
tion coined by former OU Coach 
Barry Switzer) crashed to earth. 


EFFICIENT. AND 
MEflJURHBLE. 


J 'CHNELLENBERGER MAY 
proclaim a new era, but no 
doubt many Sooner boosters are 
still attached to the old one, which 
was designed to transcend sport, to 
become something larger. 

By the end of World War II, OU 
football had been around for a half 
century. It had a firm regional fol¬ 
lowing, and its annual meeting with 
the University of Texas in the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl stirred passions on either side of the Red River. The 
school’s fans had lore aplenty to rehash, such as the time a 
sheriff, completely ignorant of football, mistook a game for a 
drunken brawl and stopped it. Or accounts of a game in which 
an OU player swam for a touchdown against Oklahoma A&M 
in a rain-swollen creek behind the end zone on a neutral Field 
in Guthrie. (A stiff wind blew an Aggie punt backwards, be¬ 
yond the Aggie end zone, and into the creek. The rules of the 
time allowed loose balls to be recovered by either team, so when 
the ball splashed into the water, players on both teams went 
diving after it. Most couldn’t swim, but an OU player who 
could retrieved and touched it down in the Aggie end zone for 
the score.) 

At times during Bennie Owen's twenty-two-year coaching 
stint early in the century* the school gained some national at¬ 
tention, particularly with his early contributions to the devel¬ 
opment of the passing game. {Under Owen's tutelage, Claude 
Reeds became OU's first All-America player in 1913. Reeds 
confused defenses by throwing on the run.) But OU's foot¬ 
ball reputation was far from a national powerhouse, nothing 
like a Michigan, a University of Southern California, a Notre 
Dame. 

That all started to change when OU's regents met to decide 
on a replacement for Coach Dewey “Snorter” Luster, who had 
resigned citing poor health (iiis poor health being an inability 
to beat Oklahoma A8tM or Texas). As former OU President 
George Cross reported in his memoir, P reside n ts Cant PunU 
the regents determined Oklahoma needed a first-rate football 
team as a response to an enduring work of American literature. 

John Steinbeck's novel The Grapes of Wrath was a tremen¬ 
dous artistic and commercial success, as was John Ford’s film 
adaptation of the book. Both were lauded for the message that 
human dignity and perseverance ultimately triumph, even in 
L he d irest circumstances, Lauded, that is, just about everywhere 
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except in Oklahoma, where much of 
the book was set. The present gen¬ 
eration of So oners might find it hard 
to understand, but The Grapes of 
Wrath hit the state like a fist in the 
solar plexus. The migration in the 
1930s of despera te, d i spossessed ru¬ 
ral folk from the Great Plains to the 
promise of jobs in California was a 
touchy enough subject. And many in 
Oklahoma saw no reason for an out¬ 
sider like John Steinbeck to pin the 
tragedy on Oklahoma, particularly 
tree-laden eastern Oklahoma which, 
unlike its western counterpart, 
pretty much escaped the California 
exodus, though much of its own 
population was forced east by the 
Depression in search of better jobs. 

Never mind the nobler messages of 
the novel, Oklahomans could not 
get past the artistic license Steinbeck 
took with facts, let alone his portrayal of Okies as ignorant, dirty 
people oppressed by the state's banking interests. As recently 
as the 1960s, Oklahoma small-town libraries routinely banned 
the book. And the term Okie itself was a fight in' word. 

The OU regents took it upon themselves to come up with 
something that would make being Okie a badge of honor. One 
of them, Ardmore oil millionaire Lloyd Noble, suggested the 
solution might lie in the replacement chosen for Luster. What 
if they snagged one of the gifted young coaches who had proved 
themselves with mil itary teams during World War 11? What if 
they were able to recruit some of the talented Army and Navy 
players themselves, who were eligible under the rules of the day? 
What if that team ascended to national prominence? Would 
that m a fee peo p 1 e fo rget this Gr</ pes of Wra ih business? 

They decided to give it a try. Though it may be debatable 
whether the OU football team they assembled was successful 
in changing the way Americans think of Oklahoma, there is no 
disputing the success of the team itself. Lordy, it was success¬ 
ful—more so than anyone could have imagined. 

The regents brought in Jim Tatum {giving him the nod over 
Bear Bryant) as head coach, and he, with the aid of assistant 
Bud Wilkinson, immediately created a football powerhouse. 
But at a cost. And his methods were, perhaps, a harbinger for 
some of the excesses to come over the next four decades. The 
1995 University of Oklahoma Football Media Guide notes: 
“The process almost bankrupted OLL.The few rules the NCAA 
had in ihose days were largely ignored by Tatum, In pursuit 
of building a national powerhouse, he snared many discharged 
servicemen who had played at other colleges before the war. 
Tatum also raided rival campuses, recruited a conventional 
number of high school seniors, and ran off most of the 1945 
players.” The administration found Tatum difficult to work 
with. In addition, he ran up an athletic department deficit of 
$113,000-—a fortune in those days. But he was a winner, rack¬ 


ing up eight victories against three 
1 os ses a n d wi n n i ng t h e 1946 G a to r 
Bowl. Still, not many people were 
d i sappoi n ted at h is depa rt n re to t h e 
University of North Carolina. Es¬ 
pecially because that meant 
Wilkinson could be elevated to the 
head coach's position. 

One reason Tatum had gotten 
the nod over Bear Bryant for the 
job was because of the impression 
Wilkinson, who accompanied 
Tatum on his job interview, made 
on the regents. It did not take long 
before the regents began to wonder 
if maybe the real talent lay with the 
assistant, not the top dog. 

They were right. Wilkinson went 
on to become one of the greatest of 
all college coaches, establishing OU 
a s o n e o f t h e p re m i e r fo o t b a 11 p ro - 
grams in the country. He was ac¬ 
knowledged as an innovator, perfecting the Split-Toffen.se and 
inventing the 5-2 defense. His teams underwent tough pre¬ 
season training, and discipline was tight. Quiet yet confident, 
he inspired his players, especially those who came of age in the 
1940s and '50s to perform at their best. As Switzer once said, 
“No one stood taller in the game than Bud Wilkinson. There 
were some giants, like the (John) McKays, the (Frank) Broyles 
and the (Darrell) Royals. But he stood taller than all of them. 
He made Oklahoma football what it is.” 

While limiting his recruiting to a 150-mile radius of the 
Norman campus, his teams in the mid-1950s established a 
record likely to go unbroken, winning an astonishing 47 
straight games before falling to defeat at the hands of GU’s 
Darth Vader, Notre Dame, in 1957. His teams won three na¬ 
tional championships, and one of his players, Billy Vessels, 
became the first OU player to win the Heisman Trophy. By 
the time Wilkinson hung it up after the 1963 season to enter 
politics, he could claim credit for 145 career victories against 
only 29 losses. 

It was during Bud's years that the Sooners took on an almost 
magical aspect. Mike Treps was there as a broadcaster on the 
OU student radio station as “Sooner Magic” developed in the 
early 1950s. He describes it as “knowing that when you go into 
the fourth quarter of a game, you're going to win it, no matter 
what has happened before, no matter what the score is.” He 
s a y s t h e m a gi c fed o n itsel f, i n spi ring pi a ye rs to g rea te r ach i eve - 
ments. “During the forty-seven-game winning streak, it be¬ 
came a matter of pride not to he the team that broke the streak.” 

Wilkinson's greatest coaching accomplishment, however, 
may not have had anything to do with winning on the football 
field and everything to do with righting a long overdue wrong. 
In 1956, the strait-laced coach offered Prentice Gautt a full 
scholarship to play football for OU. Not only was Gautt the 
first black player on an OU team, he was the first black player 
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on any major football squad in the 
South or Southwest, overnight 
turning OU into the regional 
leader in desegregating the sport. 

The former All-Stater from 
Oklahoma City’s Douglass High 
School remembers: “When 1 
walked into Bud’s office, I saw a 
secure person who felt pretty good 
about who and what he was. He 
could say to me, ‘You can be a part 
of my program. Regardless of what 
other people think or feel or do, I 
want you to be a part of my pro¬ 
gram.’ So, because he was secure, 
when I was around him, 1 felt se¬ 
cure, I felt comfortable.” 

It was not that easy everywhere 
for the big Gautt. Many among the 
Oklahoma faithful hoped the full¬ 
back would fail—this was 1956, 
after all. But it was not to be, and 
Gautt’s courage in breaking the color barrier continues to 
earn him admiration from other African Americans. U.S. 
Representative J.C. Watts, who, before his entry into poli¬ 
tics, made a name for himself as one of OU’s great option 
quarterbacks, has the highest accolades for Gautt: “Some¬ 
times God calls special men. Prentice Gautt is one of them. 
He’s a Jackie Robinson-type person.” 

In terms of pure football, Wilkinson’s chance-taking with 
Gautt also paid off. Writing about Gautt’s first game against 
West Virginia, Norman sports author Harold Keith de¬ 
scribed “tacklcrs bouncing off Gautt’s hitting shoulder and 
his thick thighs like grasshoppers off a speeding automo¬ 
bile.” Later, Gautt finished school at OU, obtained a doc¬ 
torate, and became assistant commissioner of the Big Eight. 

But for all of Wilkinson’s high marks, his tenure was not 
without its troubles. NCAA probation first came during 
those years, giving the Sooners something of an outlaw 
image. Some of his players on the later teams, especially Joe 
Don Looney (big-time football’s first counterculture figure), 
proved to be less than pure All-America types. And a cer¬ 
tain element of the program’s boosters went beyond fan to 
fanatic. In those less politically correct times, they became 
known as Chinamen. The story goes that during a drubbing 
OU was giving a rival at Owen Field, Wilkinson pulled his 
first team to keep from running up the score. The decision 
elicited boos from the fans, prompting a visiting sports- 
writer to quip, “Geez, how much rice can a Chinaman eat?” 

The excesses were the greatest, of course, during the back¬ 
yard brawl that took place in the Cotton Bowl in Dallas each 
year during the Texas State Fair. Texas Monthly senior edi¬ 
tor Gary Cartwright says of the annual OU-Texas shootout: 
“It’s a game of cause and effect, one that has outgrown rea¬ 
son. Fans bet incredible sums months before the odds are 
posted. It’s been said that people in both states have stipu¬ 


lations in their wills that their 
ashes be scattered over the floor of 
the Cotton Bowl or onto the su¬ 
perstructure of the Goodyear 
Blimp.” 

Excesses aside, Wilkinson did 
create a loyal fan following; a half 
century later, they still pony up 
the funds for season tickets and 
proudly point out their seats in 
the Memorial Stadium surround- 
ing Owen Field. When I was 
growing up in Guthrie, I knew 
people like Bob and Shirley 
Powell (whose daughter, Janna, 
was my classmate), who would 
perish the thought of ever giving 
up their small piece of real estate 
above Owen Field, whatever the 
cost. Their neighbors, Jon and 
Babs Gumerson, were even more 
dedicated. One fall when I was in 
college, the Powells held a party for Janna and friends, my¬ 
self included. As the party got rolling, Jon and Babs showed 
up. Jon, a former mayor of Guthrie, arrived wearing a red 
and white porkpie-style OU hat, a large red and white blan¬ 
ket (replete with the distinctive OU emblem) wrapped 
around his shoulders, and, as I recall, a pair of red-and- 
white OU pajamas. We were, after all, in the midst of a na¬ 
tional championship season, and tomorrow was game day. 

And the Texas game continues to galvanize the state. 
When I was a kid back in the Sixties, for a week each Oc¬ 
tober, time changed. Fifty-one weeks of the year, disc 
jockey Danny Williams on Oklahoma City radio station 
WKY announced the time of day much as any other disc 
jockey in any other part of the nation would. But during 
that one October week, regular time became Beat Texas 
Time, as in “Good morning, Oklahoma City, it's eight- 
thirty Beat Texas Time.” And 1 can still remember squirm¬ 
ing in my chair at Sunday school on October 9, 1966, the 
day after the Sooners pulled off what seemed impossible 
to my youthful mind: They beat Texas. It was the first time 
in a decade. Says Treps, “When the Sooners beat Texas, it 
becomes a matter of state pride. You’ll even hear support¬ 
ers of Oklahoma State say, ‘Well, we beat Texas.’ ” But for 
me, in October 1966, it was more than just pride. If OU 
could beat Texas, then I had a chance to play guitar with 
the Beatles. 

After the 1963 season, Wilkinson left the Sooners to 
make his unsuccessful run for the U.S. Senate, losing to 
Fred Harris. Under Bud’s assistant, Gomer Jones, the 
Sooners slipped to mediocrity. By the end of 1965, the 
university went looking for a new coaching staff. On Janu¬ 
ary 3, 1966, the son of a Crossett, Arkansas, bootlegger 
arrived on a DC-3 puddle jumper at the old Will Rogers 
airport in Oklahoma City, bound for glory. 
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BOUT THE TIME BUD 
Wilkinson was laying the 
foundation of his dynasty, Howard 
Schnellenberger was playing bas¬ 
ketball in the hamlet of Shively in 
western Louisville—and loving it, 
as almost any Kentucky boy In the 
age of Adolph Rupp would. He 
was also a good Catholic hoy, an 
acolyte who ran the Angeles bell 
daily at St. Helen’s Church, but a 
half century later still remembers 
the joy of the hardwood* Football 
is work; no one plays it because he 
likes it. Baseball players? Well, 
they’d rather play baseball than 
eat. But basketball—it’s so great 
that the time you spend playing it 
is like stealing* 

Schnellenberger’s athletic prow¬ 
ess helped win him a scholarship to 
Louisville’s Flaget High School, 
where he encountered the first of a 
series of remarkable football coaches who would help mold his 
life, Paulie Miller. A kid named Paul Hornung, a year behind 
Schnellenberger at Flaget, once said of the legendary Vince 
Lombardi, “Hell, l had a high school coach as tough as 
Lombardi.” Paulie Miller was tough, but he also was “an ab¬ 
solutely brilliant coach,” Hornung said, especially when it came 
to strategy. It was at Flaget that Schnellenberger began to learn 
why young men play the sport that’s no fun to play. The dis¬ 
cipline, the hard work, the constant tests of your ability teach 
what Schnellenberger today simply calls “manhood.” Man¬ 
hood may be the commitment and toughness that prompts 
men to reach above themselves to, say, defend their country, 
but it is not a concept that has exactly been in vogue for the 
last couple of decades (“Have you taken a walk down the halls 
of a high school during the last few years?” the coach asks). 
Schnellenberger, however, thinks its appeal is returning to a 
new generation of young men who look with some disdain at 
the permissiveness of recent years. 

From Flaget, Schnellenberger went to the University of Ken¬ 
tucky to play for Bear Bryant* In that phase of his career, Bryant 
was notorious for his toughness, especially during his pre sea¬ 
son practices. (Early in his tenure at Texas A&M, Bryant took 
his Aggies to a summer camp in the remote Texas Hill Coun¬ 
try town of Junction. The endless workouts were so brutal that 
many players quit the team and the NCAA banned off campus 
training,) But after his experience under Paulie Miller, 
Schnellenberger was well prepared for the brutal Bryant when 
he arrived in 1952* When Bear Bryant left Kentucky for Texas 
A&M, Blanton Collier took over as coach in Lexington* Collier 
was more of an NFL coach than a college coach and installed 
Paul Brown’s pro-style offense for the Wildcats, “In many ways 
his ten years at Kentucky were hard ones," says 
Schnellenberger. (Indeed, Collier would leave Kentucky for a 


job with the Cleveland Browns, 
whom he would guide to a champi¬ 
onship.) As a receiver playing for 
Collier, Schnellenberger learned the 
NFL’s passing game, an education 
that set his life’s course. 

Schnellenberger logged a couple 
of yea rs of Ca n a d i a n foo tb a 11 b efo re 
returning to Kentucky as an assis¬ 
tant on Collier’s staff, which at the 
time included Don Shula and Bill 
Arnsparger* Then Bear Bryant, 
who had been running an option- 
style offense, decided to take up an 
NFL-style offense at Alabama to 
take advantage of his string of tal¬ 
ented throwing quarterbacks* Bear 
called on Schnellenberger and his 
knowledge of the offense. With 
quarterbacks the likes of Joe 
Namath, Steve Sloan, and Kenny 
Stabler, Air Bear collected three 
national titles* 

By the late Sixties, Schnellenberger had joined the staff of 
yet another coaching legend, George Allen, at the Los Ange¬ 
les Rams* The Rams were a power in the NFL in those days, 
the glamour team playing in the Coliseum* There, 
Schnellenberger coached a former All-American at QU, 
Tommy McDonald, the small overachiever whom 
Schnellenberger lovingly refers to as “that little pissant*” 

Bryant, Collier, Allen, Shula—how did each affect the devel¬ 
opment of Schnellenberger? His take: “When you work tor 
four of the best at their trade, it’s really hard to quantitatively 
say which one did what, I like to say I knew I wanted to be a 
coach, and l knew 1 was the most fortunate guy in the world to 
work for those four people* 

“Now, there are some things Bryant did that I thought were 
inappropriate, things that 1 would not do* There are things that 
1 do that a lot of people think are inappropriate* But much of 
what Bryant, Collier, Allen, and Shula did, I assimilated by 
osmosis or whatever you want to call it The compilation of 
those four experiences in some disorganized way formed my 
way of doing things." 

As the Seventies dawned, Schnellenberger was reunited with 
defense mastermind Arnsparger on the staff of their Kentucky 
colleague, Don Shula, in Miami* Soon enough, the three of 
them would be orchestrating NFL history. 

And meanwhile, back in Norman, the second OU dynasty 
was gaining firm footing, thanks in large part to the recruiting 
skills of the bootlegger’s boy. 

J T. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY SITS ON A HILL ABOVE 
the Colorado River on the south side of Austin, Texas. 
The tiny campus offers a spectacular view of downtown Aus¬ 
tin, the state capitol, the UT library tower. The setting is 
peaceful, an unlikely place for large, powerful men to be bruis- 



Coach Schnellenherger in his inner sanctum at OU. 
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OU's first football team (a ragtag group recruited from a barber shop that included the barber himself) never scored a point nor made a first down; 
above , OU's second team fared better: beating Norman High twice in 1896, delivering OU its first undefeated season. 







mg and bloodying themselves in an 
attempt to win a starting slot on 
America's Team. After the morning 
practice, Dallas Cowboys coach 
Barry Switzer greets me with, "You 
from Oklahoma City?” 

"1 grew up in Guthrie,” 

“Guthrie? In 19631 tried to recruit 
a guy from Guthrie for the Univer¬ 
sity of Arkansas. Gene Stephenson.” 

“Knew of him. Knew his little 
brother Phil better.” 

Switzer nods. Astonishing- After 
all the hundreds of players Switzer 
recruited, he still remembers 
Stephenson from Guthrie, whom he 
tried to snag thirty-two years earlier. 

No wonder Switzer is generally con¬ 
sidered the greatest college football 
recruiter of all time. 

That Barry Switzer should be¬ 
come one of the best known 
Americans of his time is an amazing story, one that he and 
novelist-journalist Edwin "Bud” Shrake told in the 1990 
bestseller, Bootlegger's Boy . Coming from circumstances 
that add a whole new dimension to the term dysfunctional 
(outlaw father, drug-dependent mother), Switzer distin¬ 
guished himself as a guard and a linebacker under Frank 
Broyles at the University of Arkansas* then later became an 
assistant there under Broyles. 

When another Broyles's assistant* the late Jim Mackenzie, 
received an offer to coach at OU, Switzer went with him. 
(Mackenzie, like Schnellenberger, played under Bear Bryant 
at Kentucky.) In a listing of wins and losses, Mackenzie's 
only season at OU doesn't stand out at 6-4, Those of us old 
enough to remember 1966, however, know it was a pivotal 
season for the school's football program. Mackenzie as¬ 
sembled an extraordinary coaching staff: Switzer, Chuck 
Fairbanks, Pat James, Galen Hall. But the talent on the team 
was not spectacular, and the schedule was fairly tough, in¬ 
cluding a visit from that old bugaboo, Notre Dame (who 
won, 38-0). Still, OU downed a Darrell Royal-coached UT 
team in Dallas. And finally, OU upset Nebraska, 10-9, as the 
season neared its end. For the next thirty years, OU would 
not endure a losing season. 

Mackenzie died of a heart attack in the spring of 1967. 
When Chuck Fairbanks became the head coach, Switzer 
moved up from line coach to offensive coordinator. Imme¬ 
diately Fairbanks and crew were successful, going 10-1 in 
1967, with a loss only to Texas. It was power football at its 
best, featuring a big running back named Steve Owens. OU 
football was on the way back, and the confirmation came 
two years later, when Steve Owens won the Heisman Tro¬ 
phy for breaking three national rushing and a national 
touchdown record. 

Switzer says the foundation for the return to national 


prominence in the 1970s was laid 
during those early days in two 
ways. First, the school started ag¬ 
gressively recruiting talented black 
players at every position. While 
Wilkinson and Gautt broke the 
color line, Bud and his successor, 
Corner Jones, never recruited Af¬ 
rican-American athletes in the way 
Fairbanks and Switzer would. Sec- 
on d, Fairbanks and company 
launched an all-out recruiting war 
in Texas. Those were wild and 
woolly days; as Dan Jenkins wrote 
in Sports Illustrated* a prized re¬ 
cruit, like Abilene's Jack Mildren, 
would lead coaches “on one of the 
merriest chases of their careers— 
over farm roads, oil pumps, city 
streets, and the Astrodomes—be¬ 
fore he would eventually put his 
signature on a pre-enrollment 
agreement while flashbulbs exploded and a proud family 
brushed away its collective tear.” 

Fairbanks, Switzer, and the others traversed those ob¬ 
stacles better than anyone. By 1971, they put together what 
Switzer calls “statistically the best offensive team in the his¬ 
tory of the game.” Oh, and yes, they instituted an offensive 
formation invented by a Fort Worth junior high coach, Spud 
Cason in the 1960s. Fairbanks and company knew it well, 
for during the early Seventies, arch-rival Darrell Royal at UT 
had been destroying Sooner teams in the Cotton Bowl with 
it. That formation, the Wishbone, became synonymous 
with OU’s success in the 1970s, a decade in which the school 
won a hundred games. The only other school to win that 
many games in ihe Seventies was Bear Bryant's Alabama 
teams. And yes, the Crimson Tide also ran the 'Bone. 

In 1971, the Sooners hosted Nebraska on Thanksgiving 
Day for what is generally considered the greatest game in 
college football history. OU fielded such luminaries as quar¬ 
terback Jack Mildren, running backs Greg Pruitt, Joe Wylie, 
and Leon Crosswhite, center Tom Brahaney, and defensive 
tackle Derland Moore against a Nebraska team under the 
tutelage of Bob Devaney that Dan Jenkins described as 
“coming on like the disciplined Prussian army it resembled.” 
Forever Sooner fans will recall it as the game that should 
have won OU a national championship had not a clip gone 
uncalled by the officials. Never mind that Oklahoma lost 
the game 35-31. Jenkins would write “...it is impossible to 
stir the pages of history and find one (game) in which both 
teams performed so reputably, so courageously, for so long 
throughout a single afternoon.” Or, as former OU Sports In¬ 
formation Director Johnny Keith put it: “We gave ’em a 
show, didn't we, Hoss? Whatever happens now, they'll know 
they’ve been to a county fair.” 

Fairbanks would coach for one more season, then leave 
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for an NFL job with the New England Patriots. He too left 
under a cloud, however, as the NCAA placed the school 
under probation shortly after his departure for recruiting 
violations involving two Texas players whose high school 
transcripts had been altered to make them eligible for col¬ 
lege. The Patriot’s gain turned out to be OU’s as well, for 
Switzer was named Fairbanks’s replacement. OU now had 
at the helm the man who would prove to be the school's most 
successful coach—and perhaps its most controversial as well. 

Sooner Magic flourished under Barry Switzer as it never 
had before. “Sooner Magic is composed of three things,” 
Switzer says over lunch at St. Edwards. “First, it's outstand¬ 
ing players. Then it's good assistant coaches. And third, you 
create an atmosphere in which the players want to excel.” 

For J.C. Watts, the atmosphere was indeed magical: “It's 
hard to put into words what Sooner Magic is. It's coming 
down the ramp with 70,000 screaming fans in red and white. 
It’s the Sooner Schooner. You feel like you’re a part of some¬ 
thing big. It's like you're part of a big family. Coach Switzer, 
Coach Hall, I think of them as family.” 

During the Switzer years, OU accomplished all three magi¬ 
cal elements in spectacular fashion, winning three national 
championships, dominating bowl games and All-America 
lists, feeding dozens of players into the NFL. Billy Sims be¬ 
came the third Sooner to win the Heisman Trophy. While 
the numbers compare to the Wilkinson years, the Switzer dy¬ 
nasty was even bigger, because it occurred during the age of 
mass media. And Switzer was the perfect coach at the per¬ 
fect school for the times. He was young and ruggedly hand¬ 
some, smart and articulate in a sort of chicken-fried way. 
Switzer was great on TV, with an infectious grin and quick, 
witty responses to questions. The oil business boomed, and 
there was more money than ever in the state. The nation was 
captivated with the New West lifestyle—from the TV series 
“Dallas” to the movie Urban Cowboy. And Switzer and his 
Sooners were just as captivating. In Oklahoma, people gos¬ 
siped about Switzer’s personal life (stories about women, 
whiskey, gambling) in the same way as the English gossip 
about the royal family. A bumper sticker that seemed to be 
on the back of about every fourth pickup in the state put it 
succinctly: Oklahoma is Switzerland. 

It was as if the entirety of Switzer's life—the good, the un¬ 
fortunate, the extraordinary—had led him to this moment 
in history. He understood black athletes of the time as well 
as anyone. He grew up with his father’s black mistress liv¬ 
ing in the family home, an experience that made him all but 
color-blind and taught him how to communicate well with 
Southern blacks. When Switzer reached the top of college 
football as a coach in the 1970s, many schools in the South 
still refused to recruit black players. Their racism was all the 
opportunity Switzer needed. “Because of my background,” 
he says, “I was the right person in the right place at the right 
time.” 

In fact, it was under Switzer that OU football went beyond 
sport, as the regents of the mid-1940s hoped it would, to ac¬ 
complish some greater good. No major football program in 


the nation showcased the talents of African-American ath¬ 
letes as much as OU. If a young black man had the most 
talent to run the Wishbone, Switzer had no qualms about 
playing him at quarterback—even if it aroused derision 
among some of the more racist elements of the boosters. 
And that is something of which Switzer remains proud. “In 
airports all over the country,” he says of those days, “black 
people would come up to me and ask to shake my hand to 
say thanks for what we had done for black athletes at the 
University of Oklahoma.” 

Watts says the effect was to make Oklahoma a better place, 
even away from Owen Field. “In 1990, Louisiana was strug¬ 
gling with (former Ku Klux Klan leader turned Republican 
conservative politician) David Duke and all of that,” Watts 
says. “That same year, Oklahoma voters were saying they 
were ready to elect a black candidate to statewide office.” 
Watts was that candidate; in 1990, he was elected to the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, the first African 
American to win a state office. 

But things were not well with the OU program as the 
1980s rolled on. The Chinamen were more vociferous than 
ever. “You need to understand,” Switzer would write, “that 
at the University of Oklahoma, an 8-4 record is considered 
a losing season.” Switzer would go on to claim that former 
OU President Bill Banowsky once told him, “Barry, if you 
win a national championship, the regents won't fire you 
even if we catch you smoking dope.” 

Moreover, Switzer, who communicated so well with play¬ 
ers of the Seventies, had trouble dealing with the generation 
coming of age in the 1980s. Marcus Dupree and Brian 
Bosworth were gifted yet troubled athletes, who in widely 
publicized cases, leveled less than flattering charges at 
Switzer. Then in the late Eighties came a dizzying swirl of 
events ranging from FBI investigations of coaches to recruit¬ 
ing violations to gambling allegations to, finally, a rape and 
a shooting in the athletic dorm and the arrest of Charles 
Thompson, OU’s starting quarterback, for selling cocaine. 

Switzer could not survive the storm. His assistant, Gary 
Gibbs, moved into the big office. While praised for restor¬ 
ing the ethical reputation of the football program, Gibbs was 
nonetheless seen as being unable to win the big games when 
talent was on his side. By the end of last year, Gibbs was 
also forced out. As Watts says, “The monster was extremely 
hungry. It’s a tall order to feed this monster.” 

S FAIRBANKS AND SWITZER WERE LEADING THE 
Sooners into the greatest college game ever, Howard 
Schnellenberger was forging an offense for the Miami Dol¬ 
phins that has taken on an element of the mythical over the 
years. The attack was built around three running backs, 
Larry Csonka, Jim Kiick, and Mercury Morris. The aerial 
attack came from Bob Griese and his backup, Earl Morrall. 
This potent combination, complemented by Arnsparger's 
No Name Defense, allowed the Dolphins to go to three con¬ 
secutive Super Bowls, winning two of them. And in 1972, 
the Dolphins became the only team in NFL history to com- 
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WESTERN HISTORY COLLECTIQNS/OU 



Bennie Owen coached at OU from 1905 to 1926—longer than any 
other coach in Sooner history. He is one of two Oklahoma coaches in 
the College Football Hall of Fame. Above, his 190S team. 

pletean undefeated season, 17-0. 

The play book that Schnellenberger designed for the Dolphins 
is essentially Bear Bryant s big red play book, the same one he has 
taken to the University of Miami and Louisville—and nowtoOU. 

Buoyed by the Dolphins' success, Schnellenberger served for 
eighteen months as head coach of the Baltimore Colts before vola¬ 
tile Colts owner Robert Irsay “went ballistic,” in the words of his 
assistant Ron Steiner, and Schnellenberger made his return to the 


Dolphins. In 1979, Schnellenberger was offered his first chance 
to build a winner from the ground up. It seems inconceivable now, 
given the school's incredible success over the past fifteen years, but 
the University of Miami was on ihe verge of dropping out of 
NCAA Division 1A football as the Seventies wound down* The 
football program had produced only two winners in the previous 
eleven years, going through coaches like Don Johnson went 
through white suits on “Miami Vice.” 

Though he was already a veteran sportswriter, the Miami 
Heralds Jim Martz, assigned to cover the Hurricanes, had no idea 
of what to expect from Schnellenberger. At that point, 
Schnellenberger was overshadowed by Shu la, who was well on his 
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way to becoming the Nl-L's winningest coach. He did know that 
Schnelienberger had a huge selling job ahead of him, for the Dol¬ 
phins dominated Miami's football interest. The Hurricanes, with 
thei r lack of success, were hardly a diversion. a He started by draw¬ 
ing a line across a map of Florida*” Martz recalls. “It went from 
Fort Myers over to Cape Canaveral. He declared the territory south 
ot that to be the State of Miami, as tar as recruiting went.” 

Schnelienberger realized something that most of the rest of the 
nation had yet to acknowledge: South Florida was the prime re- 
cruiting ground for collegiate football talent. And Schnelienberger 
made good on his desire to keep those players in the State of Mi¬ 
ami. The first year was shaky: The entire Miami football staff could 


fit comfortably in a minivan, and the facilities were far from slate 
of the art. The Hurricanes went 5-6. But the vital signs were 
good. Schnelienberger was successful in his huge selling job. 
His pipe became a trademark, much in the way Bear Bryant's 
hounds-tooth hat was his. He developed good rapport with 
the media by being honest and by being available. “He never 
tried to blow up his opponents into something they weren't,” 
Martz says. a He wouId be straigh 1 forward.” He got his play¬ 
ers involved in the community. Once, to benefit charity, he 
had them run the length of Florida on U.S. 1, right down to 
where it turns into Collins Avenue in Miami Beach, carrying a 
football. T h e TV fi 1 m c rews loved it. 

More endearingly, he started winning. Even though Miami 
received NCAA sanctions for recruiting violations prior to 
Schnellenberger’s arrival, he was able to recruit players, includ¬ 
ing future All-Pro quarterback Jim Kelly. And he was able to put 
together a staff of able assistant coaches. As for Schnelienberger 
himself, he began to rival Shula as a popular sports figure around 
Miami. ”1 remember the year we went to the Peach Bowl,” says 
Martz. “Everyone said, ‘Well, that's it. That’s about as good as ii 
gets. 

They were wrong. In 1983, Schnellenbergers Miami Hurri¬ 
canes pulled off one of the great upsets ever in college football, de¬ 
feating Nebraska 31-30 in the Orange Bowl to win the national 
championship. Earlier that year, Sports Illustrated called that Ne¬ 
braska team the best college football team of all time, and the Hur¬ 
ricanes entered the game as distant underdogs. 

Schnelienberger sometimes is associated with the troubled foot- 
ba 11 p rogra m M i a mi eve ntually becam e. U nder his successors, 
former OSU coach Jimmy Johnson and Dennis Erickson, the 
Hurricanes became the nation s most notorious “outlaw” pro¬ 
gram, leading Sports Illustrated earlier this year to call for aboli¬ 
tion of the sport at M iaini. SI claimed that patterns of abuse went 
hack to Schnelienberger. “Pure baloney,” says Martz, who is still 
seething about the allegation made about a man he came to re¬ 
spect. 

That is one tiling everybody 1 talked to about Schnelienberger 
assured me. I le is a clean coach who plays by the rules. Fie ex¬ 
pects members of his teams to behave well They wear ties when 
they travel to away games. They gel involved with the commu¬ 
nity. They even refrain from wearing caps in the football offices. 
(“No hats in the house,” reads a sign typed on Ron Steiner's desk.) 
Comparable behavior is expected of fans. Before a Norman crowd 
seven hundred boosters strong in August, Schnelienberger asked 
that fans refrain from betting on OU games. “Bet on other teams,” 
he told the crowd. “Don't bet on things of the heart.” 

W HILE MIAMI WAS MAKING HEADLINES FOR ABUSES 
and national championships, Schnelienberger went back 
home to Louisville, undertaking his most challenging building 
program: making a basketball school, the University of Louis¬ 
ville, into a football power. One person unimpressed at first by 
Schnelienberger was Louisville Courier-Journal writer Russ Brown, 
After fourteen years covering Indiana basketball coach Bobby 
Knight, Brown was not impressed by tough,old-fashioned, strict- 
discipliiiarian coaches. “I went from not liking him at the be- 
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ginning to really liking him by the 
time he left/ 1 Brown says of 
Schnellenberger* 

Brown respects Schnellenberger 
for what the coach went through at 
Louisville* It was an almost absurd 
atmosphere there at the fairgrounds, 
where the offices were located near 
barns labeled "lacks "and "Mules,” 
where football practices competed 
with gun and knife shows, flea mar¬ 
kets, livestock exhibitions, and mo¬ 
bile home shows, Steiner recalls a 
day when Schnellenberger looked 
out his office window right into the 
window of a mobile home* "It really 
impressed the recruits,” deadpans 
Steiner* For home games, the Car¬ 
dinals hosted opponents in an old 
baseball stadium* 

But worse was the mockery you 
heard on the radio, Brown says, as 
Schnellenberger struggled during his early years, losing to schools 
like Eastern Kentucky and Marshall, definitely not football pow¬ 
ers* During the darkest hours, Schnellenberger admitted that 
those humiliating losses made for the worst period of his life* 
"He would say that the biggest mistake he'd ever made was leav¬ 
ing Miami," Brown remembers. (Schnellenberger resigned from 
Miami to take a United States Football League coaching job that 
never came about.) It must have been awful* Even people who 
admire Schnellenberger admit be has a huge ego, and he can 
co m e o IT a s a r roga n t a n d a l oo f. Fo r a m a n w h o had coac h ed t h e 
very best NFL and college teams to end up heading a program 
that could not beat Marshall must have drained some air right 
out of that big tire. 

To his great credit, Schnellenberger stuck with it, and against 
all odds, he built a winner, going 10-1-1 in 1990 and 9-3 in 1993 
and picking up a couple of bowl trophies. But in 1994, Louis¬ 
ville committed to membership in Conference USA, comprised 
of basketball schools, which more or less ensured 
SchneUenberger’s Cardinals would play a weak schedule and 
thus never have a shot at a national championship* Also, Lou¬ 
isville was having trouble getting a new stadium built* 
Schnellenberger was restless, anxious to get on with becoming 
the only coach in NCAA history to win national titles at dif¬ 
ferent schools. That's when OU came calling. 

1 HAVE NO DOUBT HE'LL WIN A NATIONAL CHAM- 
pionship at OU,” says Louisville sportswriter Russ Brown 
about Schncllenberger’s newest challenge* "and probably pretty 
quickly,” In re-creating the Sooners, Schnellenberger has 
pointed 1 v 1 et the OU faithful know lhat a new era 1 1 as indeed 
arrived* He has a facial expression somewhere between a wince 
and a double take, which he displays when confronted with the 
notion that something has to be a certain way because "that’s 
the way it's always been*” 


Schnellenberger asks, "You know 
what tradition is for an eighteen- 
year-old kid? Tradition is four 
years* Tradition is a good thing for 
the alumni,but it doesn't mean that 
much for today’s players*” Tradi¬ 
tions that Schnellenberger sees as 
standing in the way of winning 
football games are meeting the 
same end as the flies who invade his 
office. 

An open practice at the Cotton 
Bowl on the Friday before the Texas 
game? You don’t understand* This 
is Texas* We don’t do that. 

Swat* 

Yes* Schnellenberger s plan is to 
let anyone who has admission for 
the State Fair of Texas get into the 
stadium to watch the Sooners prac¬ 
tice. No one is going to learn any¬ 
thing about the Sooners at the prac¬ 
tice that he or she couldn’t have already learned beforehand* 
No need to bring up those old spying stories involving Switzer 
and Royal. Besides* Texas is not the school that concerns 
Schnellenberger’s staff the most as they approach next year's 
advent of the Big 12 conference. No, they’re more concerned 
about Texas A&M1 

And how about the practice of letting boosters into locker 
rooms and onto the sidelines on game day? 

Swat. 

No, sorry* those days are gone. It doesn’t matter how many 
years you’ve been doing it. Not to suggest that any impropri¬ 
eties have been taking place, but that's how you open the doors 
to all sorts of problems, ranging from improper gift giving to 
contact with gamblers* 

And those boosters who claimed to have helped out with 
recruiting in the past? 

Swat. 

If you know about some good prospects, the folks on 
Schnellenberger’s staff would be glad for you to let them know 
about them. But after that, leave the recruiting to the coach¬ 
ing staff, thank you. 

Practices in the heat of the day* A team chaplain* Rumors of 
new uniforms. Football information on the Internet, includ¬ 
ing plans fora weekly chatline with the coach. The final burial 
of option-style offense. And for heaven’s sake* Schnellenberger 
ha*s even trashed Bud Wilkinson’s old 5-2 “national” defense 
in favor of a 4-3 alignment. “That announcement registered 
on the seismograph machines,” Schnellenberger says with a 
smile* It is, indeed, a new era* 

Bud and Barry are loved, but Howard is being Howard* He’s 
not trying to mold himself as a successor to legends. He’s do¬ 
ing things his way. At 5 a*m., his pipe is sweetening the air of 
the football offices* The aroma will be there well past the din¬ 
ner hour. It will be this way year-round, not just during foot- 
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ball season. He has a couple of regularly scheduled meetings 
with coaches (some of whom have loyally stuck with him for 
years; defensive tackles coach Chris Vagotis goes all the way 
back to Schnellenberger’s Miami days), but prefers to keep his 
day unstructured so he can tend to matters as they arise. He’ll 
eat lunch at his desk, rarely going out. “I saw him eat lunch!” 
the OU sports information director exclaimed on the day 1 vis¬ 
ited. ‘Tve never seen him eat before.” (Tuna and onions, if 
you’re interested.) On rare occasions, he’ll go out pheasant or 
quail hunting. About once a month he’ll play some tennis. But 
he really has no interests outside of football and his family. He’s 
an anachronism of sorts, a hard-nosed, old-fashioned football 
guy in a high-tech, media-mad world. 

OU alumnus Hal Smith has seen Schnellenberger up close, 
both in Louisville and now in Norman. When Schnellenberger 
coached the Cardinals, Smith chaired the Louisville corpo¬ 
ration that owned Chi Chi’s Mexican restaurants. Then Smith 
moved to Norman to operate Outback Steakhouses in a sev¬ 
eral state area. “Howard brings a disciplined approach, a no 
nonsense approach,” Smith says. “He demands respect. He 
has a way of getting through the BS to get to the meat of the 
matter. He’s a big, gruff guy who has a sense of humor about 
himself.” And, Smith adds, he’s the right coach for the OU 
program. “A lot of fans have been burned through recent 
years by the program. You’d see the talent on the field, but 
the conditioning was not there, and the leadership was lack¬ 
ing.” That, he believes, won’t be the case with Schnellenberger. 

After some skepticism at first, the new era developed into 
a full-fledged love affair between coach and fans late in the 
summer as the season approached. Schnellenberger toured 
the state touting his program, hitting close to thirty commu¬ 
nities in nine days in one spurt. “The Sooner Nation is alive 
and well and in good shape,” he assured them. Alive and well 
and anxious for Schnellenberger to build it a new monster. 

As I flew back to Texas, I thought about Schnellenberger 
and OU. He’d been enjoying great press during the time of 
my visit, lots of it. I tried not to allow myself to get caught 
up in that frenzy. Will he be successful at OU? I think so. 
He’s never had players of the caliber he has now, never had 
the facilities, never had the stadium. He should be able to get 
farther faster than he ever has before. Will he win a national 
championship? If he can just get the right quarterback. 

1 looked down at the neat little rectangles of farm land and 
small towns of southern Oklahoma ten thousand feet below, 
down there where a good many people feel something stir 
deep within themselves when the rites of autumn are played 
out on the grass at Owen Field, people who on Saturday af¬ 
ternoons sing, “I’m a Sooner born and a Sooner bred/And 
when I die/I’ll be Sooner dead.” Will he bring them the title 
they crave? 

1 found myself nodding. Yep. I think he will. ©] 

Former Tulsa World reporter W.K. Stratton is a native Oklaho¬ 
man living in Texas, where he is a regular contributor to the Sun¬ 
day Reader section of the Dallas Morning News. Fie has written 
previously for both Oklahoma Today and Sports Illustrated. 



GETTING THERE 

The demand for football memorabilia rises and falls with a team's 
fortunes (much like the stock market follows hemlines), so the fate of a five- 
pound, 256-page book Sooner Century: 100 Glorious Years of Oklahoma 
Football by Brent Clark (Quality Sports, 1995) has been closely monitored 
by Sooner watchers. Current status? The publisher presold 8,OCX) of the 
10,000 books—three times its previous best—and requests thus far have 
come from as far away as Taiwan. The book ($45) will be in bookstores in 
the southwest by mid-October, and a reprint is already in the works. To 
order, contact Quality Sports, 24 BuysseDr., Coal Valley, IL 61240, (800) 
464-1116. 

At 394 pages, this year's 1995 OU Football Media Guide is second only 
to Notre Dame's in size and to none in comprehensiveness; it covers team 
travel information, news about the Schnellenberger family, team and 
individual statistics (and records), the low-down on OU's 1995 opponents, 
and (for the first time) team pictures of all the championship teams and 
profiles of all the school's assistant coaches. It also resurrects a past favorite 
missing since the guide's debut in the 1950s: profiles of all 97 OU All 
Americans (starting with the first All American in 1913). 

The guides ($20) are available 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays at the OU 
Souvenir Shop at Gate 15 at Oklahoma Memorial Stadium in Norman. 

For an additional $5 handling charge, they can be ordered from the OU 
Athletic Ticket Office, 180 W. Brooks, Room 33, Norman, OK 73019, (800) 
456-4668 or (405) 325-2424. 

To order the 40-item (belt buckles to an OU astroturf door mat) 
Sooner Commemorative Gift Catalog, call 1-800-226-5849. 

Home games remaining this fall: 

• October 21, Kansas (Homecoming) 

• November 11, OSU (Dad's Day) 

Ticket prices for OU home games vary from $20-$30 for adults, $10-15 
for children, depending on the opponent. Season tickets range from $85 
($45 for youth) in the “Red Zone" — that's the south end zone to non- 
Sooners—to $130. 

This year, OU became the only Big Eight school besides Kansas State to 
have luxury suites at its stadium; OU's five 24-seat sky suites and four new 
12-seat sky suites (complete with private bar, catered food, security, and 
attendants) are priced at $6,000 and $3,000 per game respectively; next 
year, they can be rented by the season. For tickets or suite information, call 
(405) 325-2424 or (800) 456-4668. 

The football town of Norman has given rise to at least two football 
watering holes of note: O'Connell's, which has served Sooner fans since 
1968, and Interurban Restaurant and Brew Pub, a circa 1976 establish¬ 
ment. 

O'ConnelTs, 120 E. Lindsey', (405) 364-8454, sits just a football field's 
length from Memorial Stadium; it specializes in sandwiches and Tex-Mex, 
stocks the most draft beers in the state, and keeps two big-screen TVs 
running seven days a week from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. On game days, “It's like 
a giant tailgate party," says Jeff Stewart who's owned the place since 1979. 

At Interurban, 120 E. Main, (405) 364-7942, Honey Pepper Bacon 
Burgers and Sour Cream and Smoked Chicken Enchiladas turn up on the 
menu as do Baby Back Ribs and wood-fire, brick oven pizzas. Now a brew 
pub, it serves six of its own labels (with names like Route 66 Amber Ale) on 
tap. Hours: 11 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. daily (food served til 10 p.m. Sunday 
through Thursday; til 11 p.m. Friday and Saturday). 
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On Golden Pi 
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IN OKLAHOMA, AUTUMN DOESN'T STOP AT THE LEAVES. 


S ometimes we Oklahomans spend so much time reas- 
Spring the world that, "Yes, we do have trees and forests and 
fall foliage 1 that we forget to mention that our grasslands are also a 
sight to see in autumn. 

Indeed, grasses of many colors may well he what distinguishes 
an OUal lojna autumn from any other. Outside of die piney for¬ 
ests of southeastern Oklahoma, multi-hued grasses can he found 
most everywhere, rolling like an ocean across the t allgrass Prairie, 
rippling down the slopes of the Wichita Mountains, trimming die 
prim woods of the Osage Hills drat Woody Guthrie made famous, 
and waving like a well-choreographed dance troupe throughout the 
state’s midsection. 

I he sight of our golden grasses blowing in an autumn wind like 
so many well-tended tresses may well he too subtle for some, hut it 
is oh so achingly familiar to those of us who call Oklahoma home 
and an enchanting reminder that fall lias indeed come onee more. 
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Over I eaf, longhorns grazing in the WiehiU Mountains. 
Lett, autumn sumac near Kaw Late. 

I liis page, solitary tree in Beavers Bend. State Park 
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Kill fishing on the Mountain Fort River in 
Beavers Bend State Part. 
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Cherokee 


Nation 
Gift Shops 

Authentic Handmade Gifts 
From the Cherokee 

Pottery 
Baskets 

Jewelry 

v 

Moccasins 
Souvenirs 
Sandstone Carvings 
Beadwork 

TAHLEQUAH 
Highway 62, S. of Town 
(918) 456-2793 




SALLISAW 

1-40 Exit 308, 1621 W. Ruth 
(918) 775-2728 


A NATION WITH VISION 
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BEFORE ONE TRIES TO DOCTOR A COWBOY, IT HELPS TO HAVE WALKED A MILE IN HIS BOOTS. 


O NE BLESSING OF PRACTICING MEDICINE IN THE 
Osage is caring for the many ranchers and cowboys who live 
and work here. They are a tough lot in general, and about half 
the time I find myself scolding them for waiting so long to see me 
after an injury or illness. With most of them, you can be sure that 
all the standard and a few nonstandard home remedies have been 
tried before they ever cross the threshold to my office. 

In a time when most people head for the doctor at the hint of a 
had cold or a sprain, cowboys are an anachronism. I can be fairly 
certain a cowboys illness has progressed to pneumonia—or at the 
very least he has a fracture—if he is found reading magazines in 
my waiting room. Theirs is a rare optimism that can frustrate 
those who not only love them but also must watch them stub¬ 
bornly limp night after night to the barn. I had a girlfriend once 
drag her young rodeo sweetheart into my emergency room; the 
cowboy had torn his face while hull-riding, and as I unwrapped 
the wound, I did so over his protestations that, u ITs just a scratch, 
Doc. Couldn't we just put a few butterflies on it?” Exposed to the 
light, the scratch showed itself for what it was: a gaping facial 
wound. The girlfriend and 1 exchanged knowing glances, and I 
spent more than an hour putting the cowboy's face back together. 

Through the years, I have come to realize that cowboys do not 
grow any fonder of visiting doctors with age. A seventy-two-year- 
old rancher once stopped by my office and, with a worried look 
on his face, tried to reassure me, "I just have a little indigestion, 
Doc.” I had never seen the man before, but he looked like the 
typical rancher horn our part of the country: tall and thin, with a 
ruddy, weathered face marked with skin lesions from too many 
years working in the Oklahoma sun. He had removed his straw 
hat upon entering my office, and he was neatly dressed in a west¬ 
ern shirt, jeans, and the obligatory cowboy boots. 

Almost apologetically, Mr. Smith informed me that he had been 
sitting in the Top Rail Cafe, across the highway from my office, 
having a cup of coffee when the indigestion started in. His story 


Ranchers like to 
see their doc 
first thing in 
the morning: my 
grandmother used 
to show up at 
hers at 7:30 a.m, 
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did not fool even my nurse. One look at his pale face made it clear 
we were not dealing with a minor stomach ailment. Paperwork 
was forgotten as the nurse hustled him hack to the treatment area. 
We both tried to hide our concern. One thing 1 had learned from 
doctoring tough old ranchers was that they minimize their symp¬ 
toms: a little indigestion likely as not means a heart attack; a small 
scrape, a laceration requiring layers of sutures. 

A quick check of Mr, Smith told me he was in trouble. He was 
pale and sweaty, with a rapid pulse. Prodded, he admitted his in¬ 
digestion was really more like a tearing pain in his upper abdo¬ 
men. A scar down the middle of his chest told me his past included 
by-pass surgery; likely he had diseased blood vessels elsewhere in 
his body. When 1 examined his abdomen, I found a large pulsat¬ 
ing mass at my fingertips, a sure sign 
of an aortic aneurysm, or ballooning 
of the major blood vessel in the body. 

I rechecked his blood pressure quickly. 

It was down a bit, but still in the nor¬ 
mal range. 

Within minutes, we had two intra¬ 
venous lines in Mr. Smith’s arms run¬ 
ning full blast and a call in to the am¬ 
bulance. The aneurysm had probably 
been present for a long time before it 
began to leak that morning at the cof¬ 
fee shop. As his blood pressure came 
up, Mr. Smith began to feel better, but 
1 knew his improvement was deceiv¬ 
ing. He had what is known as a senti¬ 
nel bleed; he was momentarily stable, 
but the aneurysm could rupture at any 
time. If it did, he would bleed to death internally in a matter of 
minutes. Emergency surgery was his only hope. 

Mr. Smith's wife arrived shortly thereafter, full of questions. As 
the ambulance pulled in outside, l broke the news that her 
husband's chances were about fifty-fifty in this type of emergency 
surgery. He had arrived at my door fifteen minutes ago. He was 
now on his way to a Tulsa emergency room. 

1 thought a lot about Mr. Smith's progress that day and kept in 
touch with the emergency-room and operating-room attendants 
for periodic updates. Mr. Smith was a tough old rancher, and I 
thought he would probably pull through. Ranching called forth 
the best in a man, and l had had more than one crusty rancher or 
dare-devil cowboy turn my medical theories upside-down through 
the years. 

My own family had ranched in the Osage for generations, and 
like many a man before me, l aspired to the inner strength the 
calling seemed to inspire in a man. Soon after l returned to the 
area, I found myself buying some cattle and trying to carry on the 
family tradition. My mettle was quickly tested, as we proceeded 
to have one of the worst winters ever recorded in northeastern 
Oklahoma. I understood much better what many of my patients 
were up against after those long cold months; I retain vivid 
memories of stomping through ten inches of snow on ten below 
zero mornings towards my frozen pickup truck, all but indistin¬ 
guishable in the darkness. 


In the winter, a typical morning on the ranch began at six, with 
a series of hearty tugs on the frozen door handle to my Ford. M y 
nose would be growing numb as 1 fumbled with the keys and fired 
up the old truck; it vibrated to life like a stiff old arthritic resent¬ 
ing the fact that movement was necessary in these conditions. I 
patted ski-gloved hands together as my breath froze before me on 
the windshield. A thermos of coffee was my lone companion as 1 
wrenched the truck into gear and rolled out onto the country road. 
There, the only other vehicles about were other ranchers on their 
way to teed cattle, and the snow muffled the noise of the trucks as 
silent pairs of headlights crept through the snow-covered Ozark 
hills. 

Arriving at the gate to the pasture, l would fire up my portable 
blowtorch to melt the ice off the lock, 
then back the truck up to the barn. 
Stepping out into the dark stillness, I 
could distinguish the outlines of the 
hills covered in blackjack oak in the 
brilliant starlight. On such mornings, 
I couldn't shake the old story of the 
pioneer from the Panhandle who once 
observed that nothing seemed to stand 
between his sod house and the North 
Pole but a barbed-wire fence. When 
his hat blew off, he quipped, he sim¬ 
ply waited for another to roil by. 

One after the other, 1 threw a dozen 
fifty-pound bags of feed into the back 
of the pickup; the chore did little to 
stem the cold. The feed loaded, I drove 
to the old summerhouse, where I 
stored the hay. With the arrival of light, it was time to begin feed¬ 
ing; it did not take many wails on the cow horn to bring the cows 
noisily crunching in from the brush. Shifting the truck into low 
gear, 1 pointed it across a flat stretch of pasture, then jumped into 
the back while the truck rolled along on its own. Every fifteen feet, 
l kicked off a bale of hay, the cows standing impatiently by their 
chosen bales waited for me to return and dip the wires. Occa¬ 
sionally one would nose a bale and bellow before 1 could clip the 
wires and bust up the bales. The herd would be busily chewing 
before 1 could distribute the feed on top of the hay. 

'They were Santa Gertrudis cows, a breed developed on the 
mammoth King Ranch in Texas by crossing a Brahma with a 
Shorthorn. The result was big red cows, a little on the wild side— 
though they calmed considerably in the winter when they de¬ 
pended on ranchers for teed. As the cows munched contentedly, 
1 would sometimes think about how much the life of a rancher 
had going for it; such thoughts were often followed by a twinge of 
sadness, for l knew it was becoming difficult for even the best 
ranchers to make a living at it. 

After practicing medicine and tending cattle, some comparisons 
were inevitable. My herd never complained if 1 was thirty min¬ 
utes late or an emergency prevented me from coming altogether 
somc monlings. Indccd, they were often more enthusiasticabout 
my arrival if 1 had missed a day feeding. No hidden agendas 
blurred our relationship. Things were as they appeared. They 


I was very aware 
that if I practiced 
in a big city, the 
cowboy attire 
prob ab 1 y wou1 dn ’t 
exactly be a 
practice builder. 
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needed the teed* and 1 provided it. Pure and simple. 

I think raising and tending cattle made me a better doctor—if 
<>nly because it was cheaper than psychotherapy and taught me 
not to take myself so damned seriously. If you want to get de¬ 
pressed in a hurry Just spend a day listening to doctors complain: 
they worry about the government* hospital administrators, law¬ 
yers, patients, and even each other. Whenever a day consisted 
mainly of listening to the insoluble dilemmas of depressed middle- 
aged women or fending off artful attempts by patients to con me 
out of narcotics prescriptions, 1 knew that spending a little time 
working on the ranch would help me forget my frustrations. Fewer 
physicians would go crazy or commit suicide if they had some es¬ 
cape valve from the inevitable 
frustrations of caring for their fel¬ 
low man. 

On winter mornings, my last 
chore was to chop holes in the 
foot-thick ice on the ponds to en¬ 
sure water for the cows before I 
headed for the office, twenty miles 
away. Ranchers like to see their 
doctor first thing in the morning; 
my grandmother, well into her 
n ineti es, showed u p at her fa m i 1 y 
physician’s door at 7:30 in the 
morning so she would he certain 
to be the first to see Doc 
Datightery when he arrived from 
the hospital, 

1 find patients take a natural 
interest in the comings and goings 
of their doctor, and mine most 
heartily approved of my ranching avocation. It gave us a com¬ 
mon ground and familiarity that in some cases might never have 
developed, Occasionally patients would see me slipping in the side 
door of the clinic still dressed in jeans* boots, hat* scarf, and west¬ 
ern jacket* looking every inch an Oklahoma rancher. They would 
smile and call out* “You don’t need to put on a tie to see me, Doc.” 
I would return their smile and oblige them, trading tips about the 
cow “bid ness” while we took care of their problem. I was very 
aware that il 1 practiced in a big city, the cowboy attire probably 
wouldn't exactly be a practice builder. 

Alter three years in the cattle business, 1 began to appreciate why 
people stay on, even with the increased mechanization and the 
dwindl ing p roftts. Some say a 11 the rea I cowb oys a re dy i ng o u t, 
but I do not believe it. Maybe they have picked op some new 
gadgets* but the attitude is the same. Today’s cowboy may rely 
on his pickup more than his horse, but his day-to-day problems 
remain the same. Ranching is a risky and unpredictable way to 
make a living-— Mother Nature being a fickle partner at best. One 
spring might be so dry the grass would fail to produce a decent 
amount of hay, and ranchers would he forced to buy hay at stiff 
prices and suffer the subsequent losses in profit; another year the 
snow might stay on the ground twice as long as normal, and ranch¬ 
ers would have to ante up more hay and feed to stay in the game. 

My owi i fam ilyexperiented the cyclesinhetent in ranching. My 


great-grandfather, U.S. Deputy Marshal Wiley G. Haines, was 
assigned to the Osage Reservation in 1898 and brought in a hun¬ 
dred head of Herefords to begin a ranch. Soon after, the cattle 
became sick* and most died. I bought mv first herd in the sum¬ 
mer, so my first chore was to stock up on hay for the coming 
winter. We cut hay in July, then baled and hauled it. Hauling 
hay is the hardest physical labor I have ever performed, and I 
still try to get out into the hay field each year for a day or two 
just to remind myself how lucky I am not to have to do it for a 
living. When I played high school football, the guys who had 
hauled hay all summer were always the strongest and best 
conditioned. 1 have heard it told that the Nebraska 

Cornhuskers built a football dy¬ 
nasty on the backs of Nebraska 
farm hoys, and 1 believe it. 

In the Osage, we are blessed 
with the wondrous big bluestem 
grass, a nutritious native grass 
that cattle thrive on. As the Os¬ 
age author ] o h n I o se ph M a l h e ws 
once said, “A cowboy has delicate 
respect for women, a profound 
respect for fat cattle, but the only 
vegetation he respects is bluestem 
grass." But even the mythical 
bluestem plays out by October, 
and the feeding ritual begins 
around mid-November, about 
the time quail season opens. The 
winter is the time of year when 
even wild cows appear docile as 
they try to nose open feed bags 
before you can fill the troughs. A few wails of the cow horn is 
usually sufficient to bring them running. 

The green grass returns by March or early April, ending the 
feeding ritual. Spring is the traditional time for calves to he born, 
and spring round-up offers the opportunity to work new calves 
and brand, vaccinate, and castrate the bull calves. As spring gives 
way Lo summer, various chores—fence building,building main - 
tenance, trough repair, cattle checking—occupy the rancher’s 
time. With the approach of fall* activity centers around taking 
steers to the sale barn and hoping the market is up enough to 
secure a profit. 

With all the uncertainty and hardships, what keeps the rancher 
going? An old saying contends that two good reasons exist for 
going into ranching: baste stupidity and an incurable attach¬ 
ment to the ranching way of life. It is long, hard, rough, dan¬ 
gerous, dirty, and poorly paying work, but the rancher enjoys 
an independence that few of his fellow citizens will ever know. 

As a rancher and a doctor to ranchers, I know the odds my 
patients live with every day, yet I cannot recall ever hearing one 
of them complain about their lot, much less the rules of the game. 

Mr. Smith died on the operating table. [IJJi 


joe Haines is a family practitioner and sometime rancher in nt- 
ra l Osage Conn ty; ti / is is his firs t a rti de fo r O kl a h o m a Tod ay. 
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“Even ifI knew 
certainly that the world 
would end tomorrow, I 
would plant an apple 
tree today, ” 

—<JMartin father 


^ I ERRY AUFFET LIKES 
to tell the story of the 
I elderly gent who ada- 
i M mantly refused to try a 
^3^ glass of Jerry’s just- 
pressed apple cider. “1 don’t like ci¬ 
der,” the man kept insisting as 
Auffet waved the sweet, caramel- 
colored elixir under the man’s nose. 
Nothing if not persistent, Auffet ca¬ 
joled and pleaded until the man, see¬ 
ing no escape, finally gave in. His 
face was grim as he took a sip, but 
at the first taste, a look of revelation 
swept over him: “1 do like cider!” he 
declared to the world and a very 
unsurprised Auffet. 

Such conversions are common at 
Brushy Mountain Orchard near 
Sallisaw, where Jerry Auffet runs a 
fifty-acre orchard with his mom, 
Billie. Besides apple cider, the 
Auffets sell apple dumplings, apple 





pples in Oklahoma? This most northern of fruits, which calls to mindfall 
foliage tours of New England, seems somehow out of place in Oklahoma... 


ice cream, apple cinnamon jelly, and of course the unadorned, 
blushing fruits themselves, by the bushel and the peck. 

Apples in Oklahoma? This most northern of pampered 
fruits, which calls to mind fall foliage tours of New England, 
seems somehow out of place in Oklahoma, a state more apt to 
produce bumper crops of blackberries and sand plums, or even 
champion watermelons—fruits so hardy they can thrive in dry 
roadside ditches. “We re doing things no one thought we could 
do,” acknowledges Auffet, namely growing apples, albeit with 
the help of a few miles of black drip irrigation pipe. 

Though Oklahoma is no major producer of apples (Wash¬ 
ington, Michigan, and New York are the top three), Auffet and 
a few other enterprising growers around the state are proving 
high quality apples can indeed grow here, and thrive. Some of 
these apple pioneers raise summer apples, but by far the ma¬ 
jority find it is autumn, when the sunflowers cascade across the 
roads and the days seem coated in honey, that apples reach their 
heyday in Oklahoma. On Sunday afternoons in early fall, it is 
not unusual to see a family out under the boughs of an old 
friend picking apples by the bushel. 

At some orchards, like Brushy Mountain, the apples are picked 
for you; while at others, customers can pick their own, using pick¬ 
ing poles for the hard-to-reach fruits. Both familiar and exotic 
apples are available. Brushy Mountain, for instance, grows the 
popular Delicious varieties of apples (both Red Delicious and 
Golden Delicious), but at other Oklahoma orchards, apple- 
lovers can find less com mercial varieties, older apples such as York 
Imperials, Hollands, and Arkansas Blacks as well as up- 
and-comers like Braeburn and Gala. No matter the variety, all 
agree that a local apple picked at peak ripeness tastes better than 
an apple shipped in from afar—and even better it costs less, too. 


TENDER PRODUCE 

W HEN JERRY AUFFET GOT OUT OF THE ARMY IN 
1975, he and his father, Fred, quickly set about picking 
a choice plot of land on the top of Brushy Mountain for what 
would become their orchard. It was a calculated choice. The 
higher elevation would help combat late spring freeze damage, 
and being situated on a blacktop road just north ofSaUisaw in 
the midst of some of the prettiest scenery in Oklahoma, they 
figured, couldn't hurt sales either. They planted six hundred 
semi-dwarf apple trees (and acres of peaches and other pro¬ 
duce) and waited. And waited. And waited some more. 

Five years later, they set out folding chairs next to a 
Meadowgold refrigerated truck, and they were in the apple 
business. As the reputation of their apples grew, they traded 
the truck in for a cheery store that resembles nothing so much 
as a big red barn. Father and son began making ice cream and 
dumplings and drawing customers and stories from ail fifty 
states and seventeen countries. (An Iranian couple, unaccus¬ 


tomed to eating hot and cold foods together, kept profusely 
apologizing because they found apple dumplings with ice 
cream almost too intense an eating experience.) 

The Auffets make their apple dumplings by coring a big 
Golden Delicious, wrapping a strip of dough around it, smoth¬ 
ering it with butter, and then adding a touch of cider and a hint 
of cinnamon. The dumplings are oversized because the apples 
used are oversized; Auffet prefers harvesting one hundred big 
apples per tree rather than two hundred small ones. Quality 
not quantity is his motto. 

To this end, he pampers his trees, thinning each one by 
hand rather than whacking the tree with a rubber hose as is 
common practice in other commercial orchards. He leaves 
fewer apples on the tree so each one grows bigger, and he 
positions each apple so it will not rub against its neighbor, 
thus avoiding blemishes. The trees are sprayed to protect 
them from the many diseases and insects apples are suscep¬ 
tible to (Auffet sprays at night if he has to) and pruned each 
winter, again painstakingly by hand, to ensure the proper 
shape. When late spring freezes threaten, the Auffets have 
gone so far as to hire a helicopter to hover over the orchard, 
its propeller forcing warmer air down to the delicate blos¬ 
soms, The Auffets let the apples ripen until the last possible 
moment and then, if possible, employ only women to pluck 
them from the branches. “They are more tender with the 
produce,” Jerry explains, 

Jerry comes by his fed for apples naturally—the Auffets have 
been crack pomiculturists for generations. Jerry learned the 
nuances of apple growing from his father, who ran the orchard 
until he died in 1993. But apples figured into the Auffet legacy 
before that. Jerry's grandfather, J.W. Auffet, sold apples door 
to door in Joplin, Missouri, before coming to Oklahoma and 
operating the first commercial orchard in Adair County. Jerry's 
cousin John Auffet owns and operates Adair County Orchard 
in Stillwell; his one hundred and fifty acres of Delicious, 
Jonathan, Winesap, Rome, Arkansas Black, and Granny Smith 
apples make him the biggest apple grower in Oklahoma, 
though he quips, "That's like being the biggest wheat farmer 
in Delaware.” Unlike his cousin, John Auffet sells only a small 
percentage of his fruit to individuals, saving the bulk for whole¬ 
salers who process it into apple butter and applesauce. 

It is a tenuous business at best. In the past several years, John 
Auffet has pruned his apple acreage from five hundred acres 
to one hundred and fifty acres, mainly because of skyrocket¬ 
ing production costs (particularly in the price of pesticides), 
but also because of competition from giant West Coast apple 
growers. The fact that apples are available year-round in the 
grocery stores has cut demand for what used to be the eagerly 
awaited first apples of the fall harvest, he says. 

(continued on page 50) 
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Tending to the Apple 


RUIT TREES ARE NOT FINICKY. THEY DO 
not ask for much in the way of topsoil or climate, 
but they do insist on having good drainage, 
preferring a slope or crest of ground. When 
planting any tree, dig a large enough hole that every root can 
spread to its full length, at the same time removing any grass 
roots from the loosened soil. After that, do not cultivate the 
ground beneath fruit trees or even mulch, since this attracts 
gophers and moles* 

I scatter wood ashes around my trees annually, and from 
time to time, a little agricultural bone meal. Heavier 
fertilizing would produce faster growth but a weaker tree, 
vulnerable to insect damage and with branches easily broken 
by the weight of fruit. Before winter I staple a feed sack 
around the trunks of young trees to protect them from 
rabbits and sun scald. Otherwise, the tending is mainly a 
matter of spraying and pruning, both in moderation. 

Spraying is a bother, but not much. If it were true that 
you could not have fruit without using the more toxic 
sprays, then fruit would not be worth having. In March, at 
the end of the dormancy period, I spray all the trees with a 
very light grade of miscible oil. Dormant oil spray, not a 
poison at all in the usual sense, works by suffocating insect 
pests and their eggs* In April or May, I spray the trees with 
micronized sulfur, a fungicide and insecticide in use since 
ancient times, and for curadio, the brown snout beetle, my 
most serious fruit pest. In a year or two, when my can of 
Imidan is used up, the orchard will be producing so much 
fruit that the loss to insect damage will not matter. Imidan is 
a highly specific insecticide that is not particularly harmful 
to beneficial insects. And I spray only twice a year, just after 
petal fall and again two weeks later. 

If it were true that you could 
not have fruit without using 
the more toxic sprays, then fruit 
would not be worth having. 

In summer I paint the fruit tree trunks with a solution of 
five percent Sevin dust to control borers, having lost more 
trees to that cause than any other. Moth balls buried at the 
base of the trunk didn't work. If 1 had to use any more 
chemical controls than these, I would do without the fruit, 
but never without the trees, which have always impressed me 
as having character. I know an old apple tree, riddled with 
borers, that has been dying for as long as 1 can remember* In 
spring, limbs that will not survive the summer are covered 
with white blossoms. Some even set fruit, the small apples 
ripening weeks early because time is running out. 

When young, trees are pruned to develop a framework of 
strong, fruit-bearing branches. After a good structure is 
established, T prune lightly to take out shoots and diseased 
wood and to keep the crown of the tree open to light and air. 
{continued on page 51) 










(con tin tied from page 48) 

Looking out his warehouse door at row upon row of heavily 
laden trees stretching across the valley to the Ozark hills be¬ 
yond, one cannot help but believe apples were meant to grow 
in Oklahoma. In Fact, we sit at the southern edge of apple coun¬ 
try. Most years Oklahoma does not receive enough cool 
weather in fall so our apples do not acquire the deep red color 
that apples grown Further north usually develop. Our Red De¬ 
licious might indeed more aptly be labeled Pink Delicious. 

The problem* however, is strictly cosmetic: lack of color does 
not mean lack of flavor. Indeed, University of Idaho research¬ 
ers claim the opposite—that the redder the Red Delicious, the 
less flavor it has. To those naysayers grown accustomed to the 
deep red apples trucked in From out of state, Kent Livesay of 
Livesay Orchards in Porter offers free samples—he is that cer¬ 
tain the seven varieties of apples he grows in his twenty-acre 
orchard can withstand the ruby red competition. 


SIPPING CIDER 

:;1 O BOY SHOULD BE DEPRIVED OF THE EXPERI- 


oo king out at row upon row of heavily laden apple trees stretching to the Ozark hills 



ence oF harvesting,” the landscape painter Eric Sloane 
once wrote. Or, one might add, any girl either. Ann Fischer 
of the Blackledge & Fischer Orchards in Porter would agree. 
Each September, pre-schoolers come out to her orchard to cel¬ 
ebrate Johnny Appleseed’s birthday. "Kids go wild when they 
see all these apples on the trees,’" she says. The children pick 
apples themselves and go home knowing apples do not grow 
in the back of the grocery store. 

Like most Oklahoma apple growers, Fischer makes and sells 
apple cider from her apples. She is dosed-mouthed about the 
exact formula but does allow that the secret to good cider is in 
the blend of tart, sweet, and what she calls mellow apples. Trial 
and error is necessary to achieve a pleasing blend, adds George 
Shaw of the Shaw-Brown Orchard near Spiro. The first batches 
of cider Shaw made back in 19S6 were barely tolerable, but the 
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formula was vastly improved one Saturday when Shaw and his 
wife went off to sell their cider at an autumn crafts fair. Shaw 
instructed his hired hand to make eighty gallons of cider while 
they were gone. When he returned that evening, Shaw quizzed 
the man about his day’s work. “Did you make eighty gallons?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you put in...?” and Shaw repeated the formula. The 
hired hand’s mouth dropped open, recalls Shaw, then he con¬ 
fessed how he had erred, bravely adding in his own defense, “I 
might be wrong, sir, but I believe it’s the best we ever made— 
I’ve already drunk a gallon of it.” 

The Shaws took a jug of the new cider, set it in the middle of 
their kitchen table, and just kind of sat there looking at it for 
awhile. Finally, they summoned the courage to break it open. 
Tasting the new formula was a pleasant surprise; indeed, the 
cider was so good that at the next fair it sold three times faster 
than the old stuff. 

Even using a power apple press, it can take five or six hours 
for the Shaws to complete one cider run—grinding and press¬ 
ing thirty bushels of apples into three hundred gallons of juice. 
The cider is then pumped into a four-hundred-gallon milk tank 
and chilled. Though the machinery is modern, the basic pro¬ 
cess is all but unchanged from the days when apples were 
pressed by hand in wooden apple presses. To store his cider, 
Shaw freezes the juice in plastic jugs, where it can last for 
months. Even after two years in the freezer, Shaw’s old cider— 
once unfrozen—is virtually indistinguishable from fresh- 
pressed. Having cider year-round is a modern-day treat; be¬ 
fore iceboxes, fresh cider was a fleeting seasonal indulgence, 
one to be snatched and relished before the juice fermented into 
hard cider. 

AN APPLE A DAY 

TgT UMANS BEGAN THEIR THEIR LONG LOVE AFFAIR 
U ^ with apples about 750,000 years ago, when it is thought 
that our ancestors first discovered wild apples in the Caucasus 
mountains of southwestern Asia. Stone Age Europeans appar¬ 
ently even liked apples—charred apple remains have been dis¬ 
covered there by archaeologists. When people began cultivat¬ 
ing apples is not known, but from twenty-five to thirty wild 
apple species have come thousands of varieties. Today the apple 
is the most widely grown and valuable tree fruit in the world; 
some thirty-two million metric tons of apples are harvested 
each year. 

One could say no two apples are alike. There are yellow, 
green, and red apples; striped, mottled, and splashed apples; 
round, squat, and conical apples; sweet, tart, sweetly tart apples, 
and apples that taste like nuts, pears, and various kinds of wine. 
There are French apples, Japanese apples, and Russian apples, 
though quite a few apples seem to hail from Massachusetts. 
There is even an Oklahoma apple: McLemore, a red, all¬ 
purpose apple developed at Oklahoma State University and in¬ 
troduced in 1968. Despite their diversity, apples can be roughly 
divided into dessert varieties—those sweet enough to be eaten 


(continued from page 49) 

There are different schools of pruning. I prefer the modified 
leader system in apples, though it really doesn’t matter as 
long as you have some sense of purpose and method. No job 
on the farm is more pleasant than pruning. I choose my time, 
waiting for a bright, still day in later winter, cool but above 
freezing. Etched against the cobalt blue of the sky, the upper 
branches are quite beautiful in the clear light. I do not mind 
lingering over the work, making it last through several 
afternoons. When pruning a limb, leave the swollen branch 
collar at the base. This collar, the seat of the tree’s resistance 
to disease, will close over the exposed cut so quickly that 
wound dressing is unnecessary. And when cutting back a 
branch, leave as the new growing tip a bud that points in the 
right direction. All this takes a lot of sizing up from this angle 
and from that, but I am in no hurry. 

Always I am struck by the individuality of trees, even of 
the same variety and parentage. The age of the tree has 
something to do with this, and its location—but I am 
always left with distinctive habits of growth and fruiting 1 
cannot account for, except by attributing it to personality. 
Over the years I have become so well acquainted with 
certain trees, enjoying their fruit through the winter and 
watching for the first blooms along their branches, that I 
have ceased to think of them in strictly botanical terms. 

The varieties of apple trees are a source of fascination. 

The Red Delicious is well known, but rather boring—until I 
discovered from watching wasps and bees that the slightly 
fermented juice is surprisingly nectarous. My Granny 
Smith, which did not do well in Oklahoma, I grafted over to 
Maiden’s Blush, an applesauce variety. And my Jonalicious 
I changed to a Kandel Sinap, grafting shoots of the new tree 
onto the rootstock of the old. 

Apples are the most reliable orchard fruit, the trees long 
lived and attractive. But the common nursery varieties are 
apt to be disappointing. So I began looking for apples that 
would thrive in the Oklahoma climate and learned to graft 
so I could propagate some of the more interesting and 
obscure varieties. The Kandil Sinap is from Turkey, and so 
is Anasya, the scion wood I am grafting this spring which 
originally came from near Sardis. Red Astrachan, which I 
will graft onto rootstock I am growing for the purpose, is 
from southern Russia. And the Yellow Horse graft, which is 
now a small tree, originated in the Old South. My 
Cummings, on the other hand, an unknown apple with 
great possibility, came from an early settler’s abandoned 
orchard down the road. 

It is not difficult to learn grafting from a book, but I had 
the advantage of knowing a self-taught botanist of remark¬ 
able ability, L.E. Scott, a specialist in wild fruits. As an 
elderly and dying man, he was still taking cuttings he knew 
he would never live to graft onto rootstock, leaving 
instructions. Near the end his bed was moved into the 
living room, where he could look out on his trees, cuttings 
of which still grow in orchards around the world. 

—William Paul Winchester 

This exerpt is from A Very Small Farm (Council Oak, 1995). 
Winchester will do booksignings November 25 at Full Circle 
in Oklahoma City , November 26 at Steve's Sundries in Tulsa , 
and December 2 at Sissy's Books in Bartlesville. 















Crab Apple or Apple' 


Though one has sweet fruit and the other sour* no clear botanical difference exists between crab 
apples and regular apples- Both are generally classed as members of the genus Malus* though any 
small apple used more for jelly than eating could be considered a crab apple. 

Back when everyone ate buttermilk biscuits for breakfast, crab apples were planted tor their 
fruit—whatever fruit raccoons, deer, or the kids did not get was gathered and made into a spky 
jelly. Today one can choose between edible crab apples and ornamental crabs. And some might 
argue the ornamental crab apple, with its tremendous masses of reddish, pink, or white fragrant 
blossoms, has no competition when it comes to breathtaking spring displays, 

Haifa dozen wild crab apples are native to North America, but only one to Oklahoma. If you see 
it, count yourself lucky—the Prairie or Western Crab Apple (Mnfns toensis) is a rare sight, growing 
along streams in eastern Oklahoma and sometimes along roadsides or in old fields. —M.M. 


fresh—and cooking varieties—those so tart they work best in 
sauces, butter, pies, and cider. 

As it turns out, apples are not only delicious but nutritious, 
containing Vitamins A and C, potassium, and pectin (good for 
the digestion). Apples are also good for your kidneys (in areas 
where people drink a lot of cider, kidney stones are reportedly 
unknown) and your nerves (they contain a natural tranquil¬ 
izer). And a study of 1,300 Michigan students over three years 
revealed that eating apples reduced respiratory infections. In¬ 
deed, an apple a day does seem to keep the doctor away. 

Such aphorisms illustrate how important a place apples hold 
in the Western mind—one would never say, “She's the cherry 
of my eye,” or “One rotten kiwi spoils the whole barrel.” 
Apples, after all, have been involved in some of the big mo¬ 
ments in our history and lore—in the Old Testament an apple 
causes Adam and Eve to suddenly recognize good and evil, and 
it was an apple to the noggin that awoke Newton to the fact 
that we are bound to this earth by a mysterious force called 
gravity. Over the millennia, apples have been thought to be 
both good (the Welsh paradise Avalon was a paradise of apple 
trees) and bad (it was a golden apple that precipitated the Tro¬ 
jan war, and of course, a poisoned apple sent Snow White into 
that long, long sleep). 

Apples arrived in America in 1629 with the Pilgrims, and 
hard cider was the daily drink of colonial America. When 
Native Americans introduced pumpkins and corn to the colo¬ 
nists, the English reciprocated with apples; as settlers moved 
westward they discovered Native Americans had taken to the 
fruit and planted apple trees around their villages. How much 
apples meant to the pioneers was perhaps best understood by 
the mystic apple lover John Chapman, better known as Johnny 
Appleseed. Johnny went alone into the Ohio wilderness to 
plant apple seeds, so that when the pioneers arrived, the wil¬ 
derness wouldn't seem quite so wild. 

GOLDEN APPLES 

TJ S FAR AS WE KNOW, JOHNNY APPLESEED NEVER 
walked as far as Oklahoma. But a bit of his spirit lives on 
here in the person of apple aficionado Elgin Harris, recently 
retired Irom the Air National Guard. Harris has been grow¬ 
ing apples tor the last ten years* and lie always has room for 
one more—so far he has twenty varieties of apples planted on 
his two-and-a-half acres near Collinsville. 


Harris is a member of the North American Fruit Explorers, 
a national group of amateur growers dedicated to trying out 
new kinds of fruits, berries, and nuts—both wild varieties and 
newly developed hybrids. Though he also grows pears, peaches, 
tigs, persimmons, and grapes, Harris is partial to apples because 
so many different varieties remain to be explored. Often Har¬ 
ris will not bother planting a whole apple tree, but instead grafts 
wood from a new apple variety onto an already established tree; 
one of his trees is a jumble of six varieties. (Doing this allows 
him lo sample fruit in about two years instead of waiting the 
normal five or seven years for a tree to come into production,} 
The trials are never ending, as each spring when he and his 
fellow fruit explorers gather to share their latest finds, he is 
tempted to try a new apple someone has brought to the meet¬ 
ing. Some of these new apples are actually very okl—Harris 
recently acquired grafting stock from a tree in Arkansas, report¬ 
edly more than a hundred years old. 

Besides curiosity about how well a given apple will grow here, 
Harris just plain likes eating them (he also makes cider from 
them in his old-fashioned apple press). “The best-tasting 
apples you never see in the store,” he asserts. Some are deemed 
too small or don't ship or store well, while others, like his fa¬ 
vorite, an heirloom variety called Grimes Golden, has a rough 
skin that has fallen out of style with consumers. “Since the Fif¬ 
ties everyone has wanted a smooth apple,” says 1 [arris, and we 
have gotten our wish—half the apples harvested in the U.S. 
each year are some kind of Delicious (introduced and named 
in the late 1800s by the Stark Nursery of Missouri). The domi¬ 
nance of Delicious apples is an example, say some, of a good 
apple crowding out the rest. Other top sellers in the U.S.: the 
McIntosh and Granny Smith; in Oklahoma, Jonathans can also 
usually be found in the local produce section. 

Yet in the last few years, a revolt of sorts has occurred against 
the hegemony of these few varieties. Increasingly, people in 
search of better taste—or simply something different—have 
sparked a revival of interest in lesser-known apple varieties— 
many of them heirlooms—with weird names like Black 
Gilliflower and Hubbardston Nonesuch. (In Oklahoma, Ar¬ 
kansas Black is a popular heirloom.) Concern about pesticide 
use has also sparked an interest in finding apples that are natu¬ 
rally resistant to one or more of the worst apple diseases a re¬ 
gion has to offer. 

Though some heirloom apples have been found to be quite 












tough, they are not always more resistant to disease. There are, 
however, a few new varieties bred specifically to be immune 
or resistant to such apple banes as lire blight, cedar apple rust, 
or scab. A fungus disease, scab can be a problem in Oklahoma, 
and to control it, fungicides must be applied each spring. 
Though Elgin Harris had seen claims of immunity to scab made 
for apples with seductive names like Liberty and Freedom, he 
had his doubts. But being a fruit explorer, he tried them, as 
well as two others—Prim a and Jonafree—also advertised as 
disease-resistant. The spring of 1993—long, cool, and rainy, 
perfect fungus weather—offered an excellent test. To his sur¬ 
prise, the disease-resistant apples passed with flying colors; not 
an ugly scab appeared on any of them. And they even taste 
good, he marvels. He believes such apples as these will some¬ 
day revolutionize the apple industry. 

Besides exploring apple varieties, Harris has also explored a 
number of low-cost organic remedies developed to combat 
apple pests. To catch the coddling moth (the source of the 
proverbial worm in the apple), Harris has set out traps—pint 
jars of sorghum mixed with apple cider vinegar. He speculates 
the concoction must smell to the moths like their favorite dish, 
namely a very ripe apple. Fatally attracted, the moths drowned 
in the sticky lure; Harris emptied handfuls each night. But if a 
few moths should escape, Harris doesn’t worry, having another 
weapon close at hand—a philosophical attitude. Worm holes 
can be eaten around, and a surface imperfection like a bit of a 
scab he can live with—“nothing after all is wrong with the 
taste, 1 ' he points out. "For hundreds of years people have been 
eating them like that” 

Harris has apples from June through October, typically 
harvesting about a dozen bushels of apples each year from 
his backyard orchard, which proves as much as anything 
that Oklahoma is indeed apple country. About half of his 
crop he presses for juice—slowly mixing four or five vari¬ 
eties until he gets just the perfect blend. The rest of the crop 
his wife, Colene, dries in a dehydrator. They do not neglect 
fresh eating, though—each evening during apple season the 
couple makes the rounds of their backyard Garden of Eden. 
Penknife in hand, Harris slices off paper-thin bits of the 
ripest fruit, savoring each like a cheese connoisseur might 
savor the finest aged cheddar* Harris still recalls the day he 
was awakened to just how good apples can be. It happened 
while he was in high school, working in a grocery story in 
Pawhuska. Harris had grown up in western Oklahoma with 
apricots and pears, not apples, and he was dazzled by the 
taste of the big yellow apples stacked up for sale in the store. 
Fie asked the grocer the name and was told Grimes Golden. 
He never forgot it. Forty years later, Harris planted his own 
tree of golden apples; he found the apples taste even sweeter 
when picked from your tree. QI 

Maura McDermott i$ a contributing editor of Oklahoma Today; 
her article “Mother Corn” (May-june 1994) recently won a sil¬ 
ver for Best Natural History Story at the annual competition of 
the International Regional Magazine Association, 



GETTING THERE 

Though eastern Oklahoma is heavy with apple orchards, m truth, they 
can be found as far southwest as Alt us. And each is as individual as the 
apples they grow. Nine miles north of Sallisaw on US. 59, Brushy 
Mountain Orchard’s red bam houses a restaurant and store where apple 
cider, apple dumplings, apple he cream (from cones to quarts), as well as 
Red and Golden Delicious apples are soldCustomers can design gift 
baskets, using apples and thirty kinds of jams and jellies (some sugar free), 
fruit butters, apple cider vinegar, and locally grown honey and sorghum 
Hours: 8 a.m to 6:30 p.m. daily through November (closing earlier on 
slow days), (918)775-3818. 

Known for its peaches the Black!edge & Fischer Orchards near Porter 
sell already picked Jonathan, Golden and Red Delicious, and ( usually) 
Rome and Winesap apples through Christmas . Prices: SI OS 16 per bushel 
(single apples are also sold). The Fischers press cider mid-September 
through Christmas; tours are by appointment Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily through Christmas Five. From Tulsa , take the Muskogee Turnpike to 
U.S. 69; the orchard is south of the exit. (918) 683-461L 

At Li vcsay Orchards, you can pick apples or buy ones already picked by 
the bushel, half bushel, peck, or half peck. (A bushel is 40 to 42 pounds* and 
in 1994 sold for about $12), Granny Smith and Arkansas Black ripen in 
October ; Red and Golden Delicious can often be had through early 
October. Livesay cider, a mix of Golden Delicious and Jonathan apples 
with a splash of Red Delicious for sweetness, is available through mid- 
October. 

School tonrs of the 20-acre orchard include a slide show and video on 
growing apples (students also get to pick apples). Through October „ hours 
are 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Saturday and noon to 5p.m. 

Sunday . Go east from Tuba on the Broken Arrow Expressway to the last 
free exit, S.H. 51 to Coweta. At Coweta take S.H. 51B to Porter; the 
orchard is five miles southwest of town (watch for orchard signs), (918) 
483-2102 . 

At the Cleburne Brown Orchard, tart Arkansas Blacks (they keep well) 
and Winesaps can be picked through October for $8 a bushel. The orchard 
sits jive miles south of S.H. 19 between Hobart and Altus; it is usually open 
daily (except Sunday mor ning). Cal! beforehand for directions, (405) 639- 
2289, 

Besides the standards, the Adair County Orchard expects to have 
Arkansas Blacks and perhaps a few of the new variety Braeburn this fall 
Visitors can buy apple eider and already-picked apples in half pecks (or 
greater) from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and 8 a.m, to 3 p.m, Saturday. 

The orchard is between S.H, 51 and S.H . 100; take either highway a short 
distance east of Stillwell, and look for signs. (918) 696-7333. 

George and Brenda Shaw of Shaw-Brown Orchard near Spiro 
specialize in homemade apple cider, sold by the cup, half gallon ($3), and 
gallon ($5) at their orchard and country fairs. Other staples: single 
apples, baskets of apples, apple peelers (“they peel, slice, and core an apple 
in about five seconds”), and caramel apples so good fairgoers stand in line 
for them, says Brenda. Cider is sold October 1 through March (just call 
ahead). Travel east from Spiro two miles on S.H. 9 and look for the 
orchard signs. (918) 962-2808 or (918) 962-3668. 

The North American Fruit Explorers can be reached at 8302 E. 136 St. 
N., Collinsville, OK 74021, (918) 371-3858. 
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T he first question is always the same, says 

Clayton Coss: “Is this all done with a chain saw?” But then 
the artist adds, his answer never changes, either. 

“Yes, it is.” 

The Inola chain saw artist may use two or three sizes of chain 
saws before he is done with a piece—a large one to rough out the 
figure, smaller ones to carve out the details of a face or a feather— 
but no other tools ever come into play, no matter how compli¬ 
cated the sculpture, no matter how hard the wood, no matter how 
great the temptation. “It’s one of my hard and fast rules,” said Coss. 

Within this limitation, he manages to find artistic freedom. 
From soft stumps of elm and cottonwood and hard ones of oak 
and hickory, Coss carves eagles and bears, buzzards and pelicans, 
owls and raccoons, golfers and fishermen, children and historic 
figures (from Will Rogers to Abe Lincoln). In the process, the 
thirty-five-year-old has created an outdoor art gallery in Tulsa un¬ 
rivaled in size—some five hundred tree carvings and twelve hun¬ 
dred free-standing wood sculptures. 

It has been ten years since his first commission: an old stump 
in Tulsa’s Berryhill area (the client had seen several pieces that his 
father had had him do for a Tulsa home and garden show). Coss 
turned the stump into a bear, and the bear ended up on the cover 
of The Tulsa World. Work began to pour in. By September of 
1986, Coss had a small workshop in Tulsa. A year later, business 
had all but dried up and in a final hurrah Coss decided to turn a 
twenty-foot stump in front of the Vietnam Veterans Center into 
a soldier to honor local veterans. Local television stations and 
newspapers covered the project, and the rest as they say is history. 

More recently, Coss has placed in chain saw carving competi¬ 
tions up north (where, along with the Pacific Northwest, the most 
and best chain saw artists can be found), filled an order from Ja¬ 
pan for twenty howling coyotes, taught a few eager apprentices the 
secrets of his craft (be fit and have good balance), and seen prices 
for his art rise to $1,500 for a major sculpture (smaller ones can 
still be had for $50 to $500). These days it takes three to six months 
to get an original Clayton Coss, but success has not gone to the 
artist’s head. “It’s just what I do for a living,” said Coss, “and [t 
makes people happy.” H? 


A sampling of Coss sculptures can be found in the book, In The Trees of 
Tulsa: A Guide to the Chain Saw Art of Clayton Coss (Crow Creek 
Publishing, 1994). For books, call (918) 744-4300. 


Left, Clayton Coss's Bare Hunter on U.S. 64, six miles south ofU.S. 412. 
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he table was bare, the plates 
1 and cups were of tin, and the cof¬ 
fee in a pot so black that night 
seemed day beside it. The meat 
RYis in a stewpan, and the milk 
u fb in a tin pail. The tomatoes 
were fresh from a cam and the bis¬ 
cuits were fresh from the oven. 
Delmonico never served a meal 
that was better relished . 1 
—-from "The Cowboy as He Is” 


toy 

Democratic Leader, January l /, 1885 



L ong before the great roundups and drives of the late nine¬ 
teenth century, small squads of cow hunters working co¬ 
operatively fanned out each spring and fall to gather their herds 
for branding or market* Participants carried meager provisions 
with them—either slung over the saddle horn, stuffed in saddle 
pockets, or rolled in a coat or slicker and lied behind the saddle 
cantle. 

An early cowboy *$ fare was simple: a little Hour 
or corn meal, chunks of corn bread or biscuits, 
some salt, perhaps a little sugar, and coffee, A typi¬ 
cal cowboy carried enough biscuits to last about 
three days. Rarely, however, did the original sup¬ 
ply suffice, so cowboys often stopped unan¬ 
nounced at isolated ranch houses for resupply. 



Settlers usually welcomed the 
wandering herders, baked them 
fresh bread, and sometimes pro¬ 
vided other food—usually for 
free—but on occasion charged 
ten cents a dozen for biscuits. 

Most days each cowboy 
fended for himself, usually cook¬ 
ing his food on a stick over an 
open fire. But by the 1850s, two- 
wheeled, ox-drawn supply carts 
or wagons—most patterned after the Spanish carreta —were 
turning up in the open country along the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Historians credit freighter-turned-rancher Charles Goodnight 
with creating the prototype chuck wagon in 1866, His model was 
a simple wooden cupboard made of bois d’arc bolted to the rear 
of an army wagon. The design of this “chuck” or “grub” box, as it 
became known, perhaps drew inspiration from the portable writ¬ 
ing desks of the period and the compact mess chests then popular 
with travelers, campers, and soldiers for cooking 
and dining in the field. Within the upper reaches 
of the box, l he cook would stow a variety of tin cans 
and wooden containers bearing items in more or 
less constant use: staples, spices, tableware, and per- 
ha ps tried Seine, La rge r and h ea vier i terns like ea rth - 
enwarc crocks, wooden kegs, and iron pots and 
pans were kept on the lower shelves of the unit. 


Author H Byron Price. 
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JACK HAMMETT 



Wagon train ferrier Juan Pirtie of Elfrida, Arizona, was through Oklahoma with a wagon train in early 1995. 
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Most chuck boxes accommodated several ill-fitting drawers that opened by 
means of finger and hand holes or metal, leather, or ceramic pulls. The drawer 
containing tableware was sometimes called the layojut box, while that holding a 
few personal belongings of the cook and crew was often known as the cowboy 
box or roundup drawer. Some chuck boxes also had a lockable business drawer 
in which the trail boss kept important documents. Below the chuck box on many 
wagons hung a wooden storage compartment known as the boot, which contained 
heavy pots, skillets, and Dutch ovens. Suspended like a hammock between the 
wheel axles dangled the cuna, or cradle, a green cowhide usually filled with kin¬ 
dling or chow chips for fuel 

The wagon itself held bulk quantities of Hour, beans, sugar, molasses, coffee, 
lard, canned goods, and dried fruit carried in crates, cartons, lugs, bags, boxes, 
and kegs. Also to be found there were bacon and fresh beef wrapped in cloth or 
canvas tarps, An occasional banjo or guitar might find its way into the wagon 
box, along with extra horseshoes, a shoeing outfit, branding irons, and other 
implements-—all covered by a stack ot bedrolls and a canvas sheet pulled tight 
across the bows of the wagon. Cooks often stowed a sack or two of com or oats 
for the chuck wagon team beneath the drivers seat. 

Although local blacksmiths usually fashioned chuck wagons from various farm, 
freight, and military vehicles, market demand in the mid-18 80s led the Stu debaker 
Brothers Manufacturing Company of South Bend, Indiana, to produce the 

O k 1 a h o m a Today 


Dinner is served: the // outfit at mealtime in the 
Okhihotiui-Texas Pattlniiidle aim 1 1 188(1 



Readying the beef at the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame Chuck Wagon Gathering ; 
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Round-Up Wagon, a wagon especially designed for feeding hungry cowboys 
in the field. Priced at two hundred dollars, the sturdy 1888 model was 
equipped with zinc-lined mess boxes both front and rear. 

Trail driving reached its zenith between 1866 and the mid- 1890s, largely 
due to the unprecedented demand for beef and the absence of reliable, eco¬ 
nomic rail transportation from Texas to northern markets. At its height it 
involved millions of cattle, thousands of cowboys, and hundreds of chuck 
wagons. In those days, an average outfit consisted of eleven men (including 
a trail boss), eight drovers, a horse wrangler, a cook and chuck wagon, sixty 
horses, and twenty-five hundred to three thousand head of cattle. It was these 
large crews that first made regular use of mess wagons. 

As settlers pushed west, turning grazing land into farm land, drovers could 
no longer depend upon regular supply points a day’s drive apart as they had 
on more easterly courses before the Civil War. Instead, they began to carry 
thirty days’ worth of food, or at least enough to get to the next resupply point. 
On well-traveled and now legendary paths such as the Chisholm Trail, which 
crossed through Oklahoma, drovers secured fresh provisions at outfitting 
centers stationed about a hundred miles apart. Nevertheless, mishaps and 
miscalculations could place drovers in jeopardy. After running short of food 
in Indian Territoiy in 1877, one crew subsisted on beef, salt, and coffee for 
eight days before locating a buffalo hunters’ camp fifty miles away. 


RECIPES FROM THE RANGE 

OR HOW TO WRANGLE UP SOME CHOW 

O TD-T1ME RANCH COOKS WOULD SLEEP 
with their bucket of sourdough in their bedroll so their 
body warmth would keep the starter from freezing. Main¬ 
tained properly (usingtor replenishing it every ten days), 
starter can last virtually forever. 

Modern Hour lacks the essential sourdough-making ingre- 
dients of its early day counterpart, wild yeasts have become 
unpredictable, and chlorinated water now inhibits yeast 
growth. The answer: use unbleached organic flour, dry ac¬ 
tive yeast, and spring water to make your starter. 

Sourdough doughs are slow to rise—not a bad trait given 
that the longer a bread dough rises, the more full-flavored it 
becomes. “The tangy flavor ofsourdough is one of the most 
authentic of cowboy flavors,” writ Vs Price, “right up there’ 
with beans and beef.” 


SOURDOUGH BISCUITS 

5 cups unbleached flour 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

27: teaspoons salt 

1/4 cup vegetable shortening (or lard) 

1 cup’Sourdough Starter (above) 

27* clips (about) milk 

1 tablespoon butter, melted 

In a large bowk combine the first four ingredients. Cut , 
the shortening into the flour mixture until it resembles 
coarse crumbs. Make a well in the center and add the starter. . 
Mix, adding enough milk to make a stiff dough. 

On a lightly floured work surface, kneSd the dough briefly 
until smooth and pat out to a 1/2-inch-thick circle. Using a 
2 1/2-inch round biscuit cutter or glass, cut out biscuits. 
Gather up scraps, knead briefly, and cut out # more biscuits. 

Place the biscuits about 2 inches apart on a baking sheet. 
Cover with plastic wrap and let rise in a warm place (say a 
turned-off oven with a pilot light) until almost doubled in 
volume (about 3 1/2 hours). 

Preheat th<Toven to 4,00° F. Brush the tops of the biscuits i 
with the melted butter. Bake until golden brown, 15 to 20 
minutes. Serve hot. 

—Garnet & Helen Brooks, Bar B Brand, El Reno 

SourDough Starter 

- 2 cups unbleached organic stQne-ground flour 

2 * cups water 

27: teaspoons active dry yeast 

In a medium bowk stir together the flour, water, and yeast 
until a thin batter forms. Cover tightly with plastic wrap and 
let stand at room temperature, stirring once a day, for at least 
24 hours and up to 48 hours. (If the liquid that forms on the 
top turns pinkish, discard the entire batch of starter and 
begin again.) 

Rinse a one-quart jar with boiling water. Stir the starter 
well and transfer to the jar and cover tightly with the lid. The 
starter is now ready to use but will improve in flavor if 
refrigerated for at ledst three days. If a brownish liquid rises 
to the top of the starter, just stir it back in before using. 

To use the starter, rinse out a metal measuring cup with ' 
warm water to discourage sticking. Use a levcl'measurcd 
(continued on pjage GO) 






(con t in tied from page 59) 

amount. Replace the amount of 
starter used with an equal amount of 
Hour and water in 50-50 propor¬ 
tions. For example, if you use one 
cup of starter, stir 1 12 cup each of 
.flour and water into the jar of 
remaining starter. Cover loosely 
with plastic wrap and let stand at 
room temperature tor 24 hours to 
ferment. Cover with the lid and 
refrigerate until ready to use again. 

To replenish starter, discard (or 
use) 1 cup of the starter* Stir 1/2 cup 
each of tlour and water into the 
remaining starter and let stand as 
Ch u ck \ mgon cooks ^b ove 

mujy 1 batches of biscuits _ Ga met & Helen Brooks, Bar B 

oHbc Hulls an,n.ul grind, El Reno 


COWBOY POTATO & VEGETABLE BAKE 

1/2 cup unsalted butter, melted 

4 medium baking potatoes, peeled and sliced I/8-jnch 
thick 

3 medium carrots, sliced 1,/4-inch thick 

2 mediutil zucchini, $cruhbed a nd si iced I /2-itich thick 

4 ounces fresh mushrooms, sliced 1/4-inch thick 

1 medium onion, chopped 

1 medium green bell pepper, seeded and chopped into 

- ' 1 /2>mch pieces' 

I teaspoon saR 

1 14 teaspoon freshly ground pepper 

1/2 cu p ( 4 o u n ces) "sh red d ed sha r p C h ed d a r ch eesc 

Preheat the oven to 400° F* Brush the inside of a 13-inch by 
9-inch baking dish with some of the melted butter* 

Add the vegetables, drizzle with tint remaining melted 
butter, sprinkle with the salt and pepper, and toss well. 

Bake, stirring occasionally, until the potatoes are tender, 
about 1 hour. During the last 15 minutes* sprinkle with the 
cheese. — Nell Shaw, Stonewall 


BARBECUED BRISKET 

1 9 - po und u n $ri m m ed whole beef brisket ~ « 

Cookie's Dry Rub (Follows) 

' Beer Soppin 1 Sauce (follows) 

Cowboy Barbecue Sauce (follows) 

4 cups mesquite ch i ps, soaked in water fo r at least 30 

minutes and drained 
Salt to taste 

-Cut the brisket in half crosswise. Rub all over with the dry 
rub. Wrap in plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least I hour 
or even better, overnight* If chilled, let ihe brisket come to 
room temperature before smoking, Make the beer sauce. 

Build a medium fire (about 20 briquets) on the bottom of 
one side of a charcoal grill. Place a large disposable aluminum 
foil pan on the other side. Fill the pan with I inch of water* 

Place the brisket over the pan and immediately cover the 
grill. Sprinkle a handful of mesq uite chips over the coals. 
Smoke the brisket until very tender, about 6 to 7 hours* 
Ahout every' 40 minutes, baste well with the beer sauce, and 
add more hot coals and chips to maintain a temperature of 
190° F. to 220° F, 

Let the brisket stand 11) minutes, then carve the beet thinly 
across the grain* Serve with the barbecue &uce passed on the 
si d e* A\ low guests to sal11helr own port ions* 

, [continued on page 62)^ . 



At the end of the trail, many outfits would sell their remudas and chuck 
wagons to drovers headed farther north and, with their saddles in hand, 
board trains for home. On occasion, an enterprising drover would find 
return cargo; history tells of one drover who reached Abilene in the sum¬ 
mer of \ 868 only to sell his old gear, purchase new wagons and harnesses, 
and then head home with a load of apples. 

As the cattle industry took off in the mid- 1870s and big ranches emerged, 
a new demand for chuck wagons arose. Immense open-range roundups, 
many of them lasting from the coming of new grass In mid-April or early 
May until December, replaced the small local gatherings of the past. Ac¬ 
customed to cooking for ten or fifteen men at a time, cooks hustled to keep 
pace with the increased demand for steak, biscuits, and coffee brought on 











by a larger congregation of hungry cowboys. On one occasion a lone cook 
led seventy-live punchers in a single day and eighty-five hands on another. 
0,E. Brewster, the “belly cheater” of the M iller Brothers 101 Ranch near Ponca 
City, claimed to have cooked for no less than forty-five men a day over a 
twenty-one-day period during a roundup near the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
River. When a host of extra men arrived at the cook fire, Brewster attempted 
to economize on chuck by placing the food pots on the side of the fire pit 
opposite the chuck line. As the cowboys reached across the fire to fill their 
plates, the heat of the campfire caused them to dip faster and discouraged 
the overloading of plates. 

With so many hands in camp, the amount of food a cook might use was 
staggering. At roundup time on the Long S Ranch in Texas, longtime cook 



Cowboys dining alfresco in the 1880s near the Oktahoma-Texas Panhandle. 
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Cookie's Dry, Rub 

2 tab!espoons |wcct Hungarid n paprika 

I teaspoon garlic powder 

1 teaspoon freshly ground pepper 

i teaspoo n^dr led orega no 

1 teaspoo n gro u n d cu m i n 

1 / 2 teaipa o n o n ion powde r 

] 1 4 tea s poo n gro u n d ca yen n e p eppe r 

In a small bowl, combine all ingredients. Makes 1/4 cup. 


Readying, the bee fat the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame Chuck Wagon Gathering. 


Beer Mopplri' Sauce 

1/4 cup vegetable oil 
1, medium onion* finely chopped 
2 cloves garlic* minced 
I \ 2 - ounce b6 1 tie o f ■ b eer 

* 

1/3 cup honey 
1/3 cup vinegar 

t a hi espoo n s Wo re est ers h i re sa uce 
*2 tablespoons prepared brown mustard 
In a medium saucepan, heat the oil over medium heat,. 

Add the onion and garlic and cook until the onion is 
softened, about 4 minutes. Stir in the remaining ingredients. 
Bring to a simmer, reduce the heat to low, and simmer for 10 
minutes. 


Cowboy Barbecue Sauce 

£ t a b 1 esp oons ba co n grea sc or veget able oil 

1 la rge onion, ft n cl y cb opped 

2 doves garlic, minced 

3 cup tomato catsup 

1 cup bottled chili sauce 

1/2 cup packed light brown sugar 
1/2 cup lemon juice 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
Hot red pepper sauce to taste 

irt a large saucepan, heat the bacon grease over low heat. 
Add the onion and garlic and cook, stirring, until the onion 
is softened, about 5 minutes. 

Stir in the next five ingredients. Bring to a simmer and . 
cook, stirring*often to prevcnt sticking, until slightly* * 
thickened, about 45 minutes. Season with'hot sauce to taste. 
(Sauce can be made up to five days ahead, cooled, covered, 
and refrigerated) 


Jeff Am bur gey often used a full sack of flour in making a day's worth of 
biscuits, cooked four water buckets full of beans daily, and slaughtered a 
s tee r fo r m ea t eve ry o t her d a y. O n e co ok est i in aI ed t ha t a c rew o f thir l y- 
five or forty required at least five Dutch ovens of biscuits and a propor¬ 
tionate amount of beef at every meal. Despite the demand for food, cooks 
were sometimes handicapped by a lack of utensils. One outfit’s cook was 
fired because, lacking a bread pan, he mixed his sourdough in the same feed 
box used bv the chuck wagon mules. In a pinch, however, an expert cow¬ 
boy cook could prepare a hearty soup without so much as a single pot by 
digging a hole, lining it with a cowhide (hair side toward ihe ground), and 
heating the ingredients with rocks warmed in a nearby fire. 

Cow camp cooks were up and at their tasks long before the roundup crew 
awakened at three-thirty or four in the morning. Many cooks awakened 
to alarm clocks, and one went so far as to set his inside a dish pan for maxi¬ 
mum effect. “The cook had to guard his timepiece,” said one Panhandle 
cowpuncher, “for the boys... wan ted to make a target of it." 

There was little time for idling on the range, and both breakfast and din¬ 
ner were served and consumed at a businesslike gait. At the Matador Ranch 
wagon, said one range veteran, when the boss finished his last bite and 
headed for his horse, the other cowboys had to be ready to ride. Some out¬ 
fits finished breakfast as early as three or three-thirty in the morning and 
by daybreak were already in the saddle and beginning their morning circle. 

By about 5 a.m., even earlier in some camps, the cook and his helper 
would have washed and stored their dishes, loaded the bedrolls and other 
gear, and harnessed their teams for a move of several miles. “It was a sight 
to see those outfits breaking camp,” remembered a veteran of the Mon¬ 
tana range in the 1890s, “The first wagon to the next water got the best 
location on the water, and it was a regular wagon race from one camp to 
another. I have seen the lines handed up to the cook fifteen minutes after 
breakfast was over.” 

The most accomplished chuck wagon chef could generally prepare a meal 
in about an hour once a fire was started. Drew People, considered one of 
the finest and fastest roundup cooks in New Mexico in the 1880s, is said to 
have required a mere forty-five minutes to unharness his team and cook a 
meal from scratch. Experience, preparation, and versatility were the key 
to a roundup cook's success. After supper, the prudent pot-rassler prepared 
the breakfast meal as far as possible. He ground the coffee, sliced the beef¬ 
steak or bacon, and peeled and sliced the potatoes, placing them in a bucket 
of water so that they would not turn black. If the crew was large, he might 
also cook the bread before going to bed; otherwise* he banked the evening 
fire under a layer of dirt so that the next morning he would have coals for 
cooking. Careful cooks always baked a few extra biscuits and stored them 
in a tin in case an emergency delayed their bread-making chores. 

Sometimes the cook also started a pot of beans while in evening camp, 
letting them simmer all night in the hot ashes of the fire and finishing them 
off when he struck the noon camp. More often the cooks began roasting 
meat and boiling beans or dried fruit at breakfast. If loaded into the chuck 
box or wagon bed at the last minute, the steaming dishes continued to cook 
in transit and were practically done when they reached the next camp. 

Experienced and competent ranch cooks were always in demand and 
rarely looked long for a job. Top hands sometimes chose their outfits ac¬ 
cording to the reputation of the cook, whose importance and influence at 
times rivaled even that of the roundup or trail boss. Prudent foremen, 
k n o w i n g h o w c rue i al a cook was t o thee rew Yh ea khan d mo ra 1 e, u s uall y 
deferred to the cook in all matters of camp operation. 

Good or bad, cooks were well paid, their wages varying according to the 


responsibility and working conditions. Invariably they drew higher wages 
than the rest of the outfit, except for the trail boss or range foreman. A few 
of the best commanded twice as much as the average cowboy, and even the 
least drew wages comparable to those of top hands. During the late nine¬ 
teenth century, the wage scale of cooks ranged from $30 to $50 a month, 
depending on time, location, and general economic conditions. 

If cooks drew higher pay than the average rider, they earned it by working 
incredible hours with little rest. Up to make breakfast long before daylight, 
they rarely finished their work before ten o’clock. Besides cooking two or three 
meals a day, often in different locations, wagon cooks also were expected to 
serve their outfits as teamsters, barbers, bankers, dentists, and doctors. Nu¬ 
merous Hispanics and African Americans, including former slaves, cooked 
for western cattle outfits, especially those in the South and Gulf Coast Texas. 

Wherever they came from and wherever they toiled, cow camp cooks pre¬ 
sided over their chuck wagons as czarlike autocrats. Their domain extended 
sixty feet in every direction from the chuck wagon, and the space between 
the fire and the chuck box was as sacred to them as was Mecca to a Moslem. 

Often hurried in their tasks, cooks brooked no interruptions while prepar¬ 
ing meals. Eating on the chuck box lid or leaving one’s plate and cup there 
invited the cook’s wrath, as did looking in the food pots, rummaging through 
the chuck box for snacks, or even taking a cup of coffee without permission. 
Such breaches of camp etiquette were sometimes tried by kangaroo courts 
and the guilty offender whipped with leather leggins. 

Some cooks were known for their quick tempers, and ill-advised criti¬ 
cism of either the biscuit-shooter or his menu could incite a sudden explo¬ 
sion ot curses and flying pots and pans. Evan G. Barnard, one-time cook 
for the W.B.G. outfit in the Cherokee Strip, recalled throwing a coffee mill 
at one critic and cursing the rest of the outfit in both Spanish and Chey¬ 
enne before quitting his post. On another occasion the cook for a north¬ 
ern plains ranch pummelled his boss alternately with a frying pan and a 
coffeepot when he dared complain about cold food after showing up late 
for the meal. The cook kept his job, and the incident was never mentioned 
as long as he remained with the outfit. In still another instance, when a 
drunken cowboy accidently turned over the cook’s cherished sourdough 
keg, the furious chef drubbed the man’s head in a puddle of dough, then, 
apparently feeling remorse, helped the cowboy wash off the mess in a nearby 
stream. 

Poor working conditions, onerous duties, and long hours certainly con¬ 
tributed to the sour disposition of many a ranch cook. In the end, though, 
most cowboys were willing to endure the most surly demeanor and personal 
idiosyncrasies in their camp cook so long as he turned out good grub. And 
that most did. Adaptable and often ingenious, chuck wagon cooks prepared 
their dishes without the aid of written recipes or even a knowledge of how 
many hands they might have to serve at a given meal. They relied instead on 
tradition, experience, and intuition—the look and feel of the mixture. Even 
when cookbooks became available, they were no guar¬ 
antor of success. Rancher J. Evetts Haley always en¬ 
joyed telling the story of the two aspiring camp cooks 
who were completely stymied by a cookbook in 
which every recipe began, “Take a clean pan...” EH 


From the book National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
Chuck Wagon Cookbook by B. Byron Price, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame in Oklahoma City. Copyright ©1995 
Hearst Books. 
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At the National Childrens Cowboy Festival October 
14 and 15 at the National Cowboy Hall of Fame in 
Oklahoma City, chuck wagon cooks play Julia Child, 
showing how traditional cowboy fare—sourdough 
biscuits, cobbler—is wrestled up over an open fire. 

Other hands-on fun: rope twirling and horse-back 
riding lessons, as well as a chance to paint a real 
western mural. Festival hours: 9a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saturday and noon to 5 p.m. Sunday. 

Come Memorial Day, the Hall turns its museum 
grounds over to the annual Cowboy Chuck Wagon 
Gathering. Armed with iron skillets and old-fashioned 
coffeepots, real working cowboys roll in their chuck 
wagons and spend the weekend serving cobbler, stew, 
and sourdough biscuits and demonstrating how meals 
on the range were made a hundred years ago. 

For a dollar, visitors also get their own sampling bowl 
and the right to eat all day long (“they can have all the 
food they want, ” promises Cowboy Hall of Fame staffer 
Amber Hallaba). 

Entry r to both festivals is free with museum admis¬ 
sion: $6.50 for adults, $5.50 senior citizens, $3.25 ages 
six to 12, and free for children younger than six and 
members of the Howdy Pardner Club. The Hall of 
Fame is located at 1700 N.E. 63rd, Oklahoma City, 
(405) 478-2250. 
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Ode to Harvest 

Communities Celebrate Their Bounty. 


i 


n times past , bringing in the harvest wrts a tradition akin to 
opening packages on Christmas morning or lighting the 
me no ra h du ri ng Ham ikka h , a blessi ng fo r certa i n a 11 A o ne 
never fo he taken for granted. Mega-markets and ruby red apples 
year-round in the produce section may seem to have rendered the 
fall harvest obsolete, but they have by no means killed the thrill of 
the harvest, as more than one small Oklahoma town has found. As more and more Oklahomans discover the pleasure of nibbling on 
an ear of corn that has been harvested just down the road or carving a pumpkin one has picked for oneself the tradition of the harvest 
is rediscovered, and with it, the sense of community that has always come with sharing one’s bounty. —Nancy Woodard 



Pumpkin patch at Livesay Orchards\ 


OCTOBER 1-30 ( or until the pumpkins are gone) Pumpkin Patch 
Tours & Pick-Your-Own Pumpkin Patch, Livesay Orchards, Porter, 
(918) 483-2102. When it comes to harvesting crops, pumpkins rank 
at the top of most anyone's list—especially children's. At Livesay Or¬ 
chards, school children not only harvest their own pumpkins but also 
learn a little about the crop they've picked—from how pumpkin seeds 
are planted to the stages of a pumpkins growth. (Almost all are sur¬ 
prised to learn pumpkins are green before they turn orange.) Attcr a 
two-plus hour show (held in a circa-1920 red barn) and a swig of cold 
apple cider, youngsters head off on a hay ride to the pumpkin patch to 
pick their own live- to ten-pound potential jack-o-lanterns. “They 
tromp all over the patch," says Donna Livesay of Livesay Orchards. 
“We just let them go." 

Though tours are limited to preschoolers to third graders, everyone 
is welcome to pick from the pumpkin patch. (The orchard pre-cuts 
the pumpkins for the school tours for safety reasons, but the pump¬ 
kins sit in the field in which they were raised.) 

Hours lor picking, tours, and the orchard's market are 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, noon to 5 p.m. Sundays (until the 
pumpkins are gone). Reservations must be made for tours (last year 
more than seven hundred children took part). While it costs $3 per 
child for the tour, every one else pays by the pound for pumpkins. 
During October, the orchard's market also sells pre-pteked pumpkins 
( mini-pumpkins, pie pumpkins, and fifty- to one hundred-pound 
pumpkins), as well as Granny Smith apples, apple cider, gourds, acorn 


squash, jams, and jellies. The orchard doses for the season when it sells 
out of everything. 


OCTOBER 1-31 Harvest Celebration & Pumpkin Patch, Constien's 
Farm, just west of Perkins, (405) 547-5057, In an effort to remind 
folks of the joy long associated with the harvest, Constien's Farm decks 
itself out in turn-of-the-century garb; cornstalks, pumpkins, gourds, 
winter squash, herbs. “There's no plastic, no chrome,' 1 says Boh 
Consiien. “It’s all wooden baskets and wooden barrels. There is noth¬ 
ing to disturb the feeling that they've gone back to about that time 
period when we didn't have to lock our doors.” 

Constien believes visitors to his farm are hungry for details, like 
broom corn and pumpkins, that will remind them of a time “when 
life was safer and life made some sense." Though the farm doesn’t ad¬ 
vertise, isn't conveniently located, nor even particularly cheap, people 
Hock here. 

Himself, Constien rues the fact that unlike our European forefa¬ 
thers, we no longer celebrate when the harvest comes in. “When the 
wheat came in, they all partied," Constien says. “When the grapes ar¬ 
rived, they all partied, and then in the fall when they got everything in 
before the storms and they saw they weren't going to starve to death, 
they nil partied." Today, about the only celebrating we do that is in any 
way connected to the harvest is Thanksgiving, says Constien, and that 
has “been denigrated to television and football." 

Some 2,700 elementary kids visited the farm last year to pick a 
pumpkin and hear Constien's pumpkin spiel, a forty-five minute his¬ 
tory about what harvest meant to the pilgrims and how essential 
pumpkins were to their diets, (Seems pumpkins can be stored all win¬ 
ter as long as they don't gel too hot or freeze, and that meant with a 
little meat and some pumpkin, our forefathers had all the nutrients 
they needed to remain healthy.) 

The farm is open daily dawn lu dark except Sunday mornings. 
School groups must make reservations and usually do so starting in 
May, (“We don't advertise, and we get run over every year,” Constien 
says.) Admission is $1.50 per child for school groups; everyone else 
pays 20 cents a pound. The school children always get autumn gold 
pumpkins because they don't fluctuate in size. “One is just about like 
another, and they all go home happy,” says Constien. 

The farm sells pumpkins (in about every size and shape imaginable), 
as well as ornamental corn, dried grasses, herbs, cornstalks, broom- 
corn, millet, winter squash, and gourds. 

OCTOBER 7 GooberFest, Colony, (405) 929-7219. With more than 
two thousand people from ten different states attending the inaugural 
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GooberFest last year, it is no wonder the festival ran out of peanuts (all 
two hundred pounds of them) before day's end. Colony's Eastside 
Neighbors Club made seventy-five pounds of homemade peanut 
brittle, and, “We could have sold more if we'd had it/* said Nadine 
Melton (the recipe calls for one cup of peanuts; they used two to make 
it doubly good}. 

Last year, the festival sold ballpark roasted peanuts; this year, it will 
stock six hundred pounds of peanuts, including Valencia roasted, 
Ballpark roasted and un roasted peanuts, and Spanish-salted and 
roasted peanuts. As lor the peanut brittle, sorry, the women's club once 
again plans to make seventy-five pounds. Seems peanut brittle can’t 
be made too tar ahead, or it gets too sticky. Our advice: arrive early if 
you hanker for it. 

Peanuts arc obviously the stars of this festival, so all entries in the 
cake and pic contest, of course, must contain peanuts (the entries arc 
auctioned off). And it should not be surprising that the Goober Fes t 
has its own Mr. Peanut, aka Washita County Commissioner fames 
Gee, who, dressed in his peanut duds, passes out peanuts to children. 
“He's really tall and slender/* confides Donna Pearce, festival chair¬ 
man. “He made quite a peanut/* 

The only non-peanut diversions: stick horse races, a possible soap 
derby race, a quilt show, and arts and crafts. More expected: a peanut 
spitting contest (last year as many adults as children competed). And 
on the educational side: peanut machinery (peanut diggers to peanut 
thrashers) for those who know little about peanut production. 

Peanut farmers are nothing if not accommodating, and so for those 
who want to venture outside of the festival to see just how peanut dig¬ 
gers unearth peanuts, harvest should be well under way. At Loy 
Luekenga's farm about six miles from town, folks are welcome to 
watch a peanut harvest, and, if the peanuts haven't already been pulled 
up, youngsters can try their hands at it themselves (harvest can begin 



A peanut field in bloom—covered with green leaves mid yellow 
flowers■—is a sight to see. 


as early as September and lasts until the first freeze}. For directions to 
Luekenga's place, call (405) 929-7275, 

If Luekenga is out, not to worry: “There'll always be a farmer (dur¬ 
ing harvest) that's digging, and you can go out to the field and see it/* 
promises Sandra Dickerson, Luekenga's daughter. 

In fact, at nearby Enkly, the Farmers Union Co-op Gin will open its 
doors to school groups or families who want to I earn about peanut 
production. And (if it is harvest time) they can expect to see a lot of 
action, says Itiley Payne, the co-op's assistant manager: Peanuts come 
in by the truckload and are dumped, weighed, graded, and dried. A 
machine grades the peanuts by weighing the peanut's kerne). The 
heavier the kernel, the better the grade. (Low-grade peanuts fetch 


about $ 140 a ton; good peanuts, up to $700 a ton.) If the co-op is not 
too heavy into harvest, someone will show visitors around the peanut 
operation, which also serves as a cotton gin during cotton harvest. (It's 
best to call first and make sure there will be something to see that day. 
During harvest, the co-op is open twenty-four hours a day seven days 
a week, but for public viewing, hours are sealed back to 8 a.m, to 5 p.m,) 
(405) 797-3223. Peanuts arc also for sale at the co-op s hardware store. 

Hours for the GooberFest will be from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


OCTOBER 14 Historical Fall Farm Fest, Overstreet-Kerr Historical 
Farm, northern LeFlore County (10 miles south of Sal lisa w), (918) 
966-3396. The Overstreet-Kerr Historical Farm used to host an an¬ 
nual Sorghum Festival—until a droughl destroyed the crop two years 
ago and forced its cancellation (Mother Nature being nothing if not 
fickle). The farm now calls its event the Historical Fall Farm Fest and 
has expanded it to include folk art and craft demonstrations (and 
saJes), though admittedly the biggest draw remains the circa-1900 sor¬ 
ghum mill that (Mother Nature willing) cranks out some twenty-five 
gallons of juice per hour. 

At the turn of the century, pitch black sorghum was about the only 
way to satisfy a sweet tooth; it was served with biscuits then, and in¬ 
stead of sugar cookies, folks ate sorghum cookies. “It was mainly the 
only sweetener that people had/’ says Alan Ware of the Kerr Center 
for Sustainable Agriculture. Turning sorghum cane into thick syrup is 
a lengthy process, but one the Overstreet Farm deems an important 
part of history, hence the festival. (In the mid-1980s, only about thirty 
so rgh u m m i I Is were s til I p rod u ci n g sorgh uni co m mere ia I ly; toda y, 
some hundred mills are in operation.) 

At the festival, both children and adults can feed the horse-driven 
mill with cane and, after the juice is extracted, carry the juice to the 
wood-fired sorghum cooker (a 4-foot by 12-foot copper pan almost 
100 years old). There, folks can both watch as the sorghum turns from 
dark green to coal black as it cooks and help move the sorghum down 
the pans chambers with wooden paddles. 

Cooking sorghum the old-fashioned way is an art—an almost lost 
art at that. Says Ware, “It's very hard to get a consistent product be¬ 
cause of droughts and other things that make the sorghum taste dif¬ 
ferent/* And cooking time is almost as unpredictable as the harvest 
Sometimes sorghum cooks off in twenty minutes—other times it can 
take an hour. “There is no scientific way of producing a good sor¬ 
ghum/* Ware said. “You can either do it, or you can't.** 

The day’s batch of fresh sorghum goes to festival volunteers (dem¬ 
onstration sorghum is illegal to sell),but other sorghum, albeit Kan¬ 
sas sorghum, will be for sale. Also planned: a Eufauia woman who 
makes hand woven baskets and her husband, who will demonstrate 
how to use circa-1900 woodworking tools to make whistles and bird 
houses; a Wister man who will use a circa-1900 broom-making ma¬ 
chine to make brooms (people can participate in the process if they 
like); and Ed Page, who will let folks feed his 1901 hand-operated 
apple cider press as well as his 1893 two-hole com shelter (one of only 
five in North America). 

The Overstreet Farm's gift shop will also have pure beeswax 
candles (made at the farm) for sale, as well as locally made beef 
jerky and handmade crafts. The Spiro Historical Society will serve 
lunch on the grounds. The day before the festival, free sorghum dem¬ 
onstrations will be given for school groups; students will be able to 
participate in sorghum milling and cooking, plus free tours of the 
farm, farmhouse, outbuildings, and livestock areas. Reservations arc 
required. 

The 1 h'storical Fall Farm Fest is Saturday only from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(The school group day, October 13, is also from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m,) 
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COURTESY GILCREASE MUSEUM 



Ledger Painting (1951) by Virginia Stroud , Gilcrease Museum. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

OCTOBER 

1 The Joseph Henry Sharp Collection 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

1-15 Nat’l Watercolor Oklahoma, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-7529 

1-22 Rembrandt Etchings: Selections from 
the Carnegie Museum of Art, Fred Jones 
Jr. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325- 
3272 

1-29 Bettina Steinke: A Retrospective, Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

1-29 Glacier: Images from the Crown of the 
Continent by Marshall Noice, Int’l Pho¬ 
tography Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick Cen¬ 
ter, OKC, (405) 427-4055 

1-31 Masters Art Show, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

1 -31 Robert Rcdbird, Annette Sinesio, Carol 
Pate, & Virginia Stroud, Tribes Gallery, 
Norman, (405) 329-4442 

1-Nov. 5 20th-Century American Art from 
The Williams Companies Collection, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

1-Nov. 19 Through the Eyes of Hubble, 
Planetarium, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-7529 

1 -Nov. 26 Caravaggio & Tanzio: The Theme 
of Saint John the Baptist, Philbrook Mu¬ 


seum, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-Dec. 31 The Big House Religion of the 
Delaware, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)749-7941 

1-Dec. 31 Continuity & Change, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1 -Dec. 31 From Blanket to Rug: Navajo Tex¬ 
tiles from 1860 to 1980, Philbrook Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
1-Dec. 31 Plains Beadwork, Philbrook Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
1-Dec. 31 Waite Phillips: The Man & His 
Legacy, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)749-7941 

1-Jan. 7 Bill Gollings: Ranahan Artist, Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

1-Jan. 7 Hopalong Cassidy: King of the Li¬ 
censed Cowboys, Nat l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
1-Jan. 14 Dutch Prints from the 16th & 17th 
Centuries, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

1-Jan. 28 Art & Facts, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-Jan. 28 Southern African Life & Art: The 
Agriculturists, Pasturalists, Hunters & 
Gatherers, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5309 

5 Art by Gwen Suthers, Plains Indians & Pio¬ 
neers Museum, Woodward, (405) 596- 
2700 

5 Free Day at Philbrook, Philbrook Museum 


Museum exhibitions can often be 
one-dimensional, zeroing in on one 
genre or artist or medium or era. 
Which is why the Gilcrease Museum’s 
Native American Invitational and 
Masters Exhibition promises to be a 
rare retrospective for Indian art lovers. 

Under one roof will be gathered 
ancient ceramics, ledger art, and hide 
paintings, coupled with paintings, 
prints, and sculpture by art greats 
(Woody Crumbo, Blackbear Bosin, 
Jerome Tiger, Dick West) and works 
by both established contemporary 
artists (Joan Hill, Ruthe Blalock Jones) 
and emerging newcomers (Norman 
Akers, Bob Martin). 

The common denominators? All 
are Oklahomans; all, Native Ameri¬ 
can. 

Drawing from both its own massive 
collections as well as those of Baconc 
College (a pillar in Indian art 
education) and other public and 
private collections, the Gilcrease 
organized this show with the intention 
of shedding light not just on works of 
beauty but also on Oklahoma Indian 
artists who have influenced regional 
and international art movements in 
the past or, equally important, 
promise to in the future. 

The Gilerease is located at 1400 
Gilcrease Road; museum hours: 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, Thursday until 8 p.m., and 
1-5 p.m. Sundays and federal holidays. 
(918) 596-2700. 


of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
8-Jan. 14 And They Called Us Colored, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

18-Jan. 2 Gilcrease Native American Invita¬ 
tional & Masters Exhibition, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 
21-Nov. 19 Recent Paintings of Leonard 
Good, Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

26 Art Auction, Plains Indians & Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
28,29 Horse Power Invitational, Jacobson 
House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 


Masterly Works 

OCTOBER 18-JANUARY 2 
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JUST IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


T.C CANNON: HE 
STOOD IN THE SUN 

by Joan Fredrick 
Th e m ost co m p reh eti s i ve 
bo<>k available ab (hu i he 
famed Kiowa-Caddo 
artist. Killed in a ear 
accident in 1978 at the 
age of 31, T.C Cannon is 
credited for changing the 
direction of traditional 
Indian art. H8 $40. 


MOONTELLERS 
Myths of the 
Moon from 
Around the World 

by Lynn Moroney 
This delightful book 
presents the view¬ 
points of \ I cultures 
in a format exciting 
for children and 
adults. I I It $14.95. 


1996 SCENIC CALENDAR 

More than 36 spectacular views of 
Oklahoma stare parks make this our best 
calendar ever. You*]I find a snowy creek at 
Roman Nose* fields of wild flowers at 
Quartz Mountain* and a mist-laden river 
at Reaver's Rend. Supplies are limited* so 
order early. $8,95. 


DREAMCATCHE E 

Handmade by Oklahoma Native 
American artists, includes legend. 
Purple* Cream, Turquoise* and 
Natural Leather. 3 M diameter. $9. 




ROSE ROCK SCULPTURES 

These rose rock sculptures are 
handmade in Oklahoma by artists at 
Timberlake Studio. Approximately 
3" in diameter. Copper Tipi* $10. 
State Bird* Rock, Wild flower, $12. 



INDIAN COUNTRY MAP 

WutercoloT prim showing the bound¬ 
aries of Native American tribes circa 
1865, 23"x 16". Unframed, $10* 
framed* $y$; Limited edition signed by 
artist Felton St mud un framed, $50; 
framed, $135, 



FRONT LEFT 
CHEST 


SAVE THE WHALE 

T his is the first in a series of Route 66 
shir is featuring famous landmarks, A 
portion of the sate price will go to 
help restore the whale in Catoosa, 
S-Xt, $12; XXL $13.50. 



WILDFLOWER 

Oklahoma native Larry 
Stephenson designed this 
especially for Oklahoma Today 
readers. Sweatshirt, $25; t-shirt* 
$15; 14 11 x 18 N canvas tote, $12. 



A VERY SMALL 
FARM* 

by William Paul Winchester 
An eloquent doth-hound 
journal spanning two years 
of daily life on the authors 
Collinsville farm. $ i 7.95. 


* Orders will be shipped by 
November. 15, 


RT. 66 
COOKBOOK 

A culinary tour of 
America's Main Street 
includes 35 recipes 
from Oklahoma. 
Developed by Tulsan 
Marian Clark with an 
introduction by 
Michael Wallis. 

MR $24.95. 




ROUTE 66 - THE 
MOTHER ROAD 

This definitive 
anthology by Tulsan 
Michael Wallis is 
loaded with 
photographs. 

HR $35; PR $19.95. 


1-800-777-1793 
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WICHITA MOUNTAINS 

by Edward C* Elknbrook 
Updated and expanded, 
this handy guide includes 
valuable tour information 
and will make any trip to 
t he Wich i ta M onnta i ns 
more enjoyable. PB SB.95. 


HOW RABBIT 
TRICKED OTTER 
Si Other Cherokee 
Trickster Stories 

Funny* sage storks about 
the wily Rabbit* a 
traditional Cherokee figure* 
Compiled by Cherokee 
storyteller Gayle Ross and 
illustrated by Cherokee 
artist Murv Jacob* FIB SI7* 



S0NGDOG DIARY 
Souvenirs of the 
American West* 

by Mir ha el & Suzanne 
Fitzgerald Un/Jb 
Brushes with history* 
folklore, and popular 
culture are detailed m 
dm unique 77: N square 
cloth-bound book, $25. 

‘Orders mil be shipped by 
November 15. 


OKLAHOMA II 

Photographer David 
Fitzgerald has produced a 
sequel to his stunning 
OKLAHOMA book. 
Includes 144 pages of 
unsurpassed scenic views 
of our state, its people, 
and its landmarks* Coffee 
table size, HR $40* 





NATIONAL 
COWBOY HALL 
OF FAME CHUCK 
WAGON COOK¬ 
BOOK 

by B, Bynut Price 
Fascinating historical 
facts and authentic 
recipes from the 
ranch and the range* 
HR $20. 



OKLAHOMA ROCKS 

Made by the Bed re Candy 
Company in Ada, these tasty 
"rocks* are really peanuts 
hidden inside nuggets of 
milk chocolate and candy 
coating. 7 oz, $5. 



OKLAHOMA SHIRTS 

These 100% cotton t-shirts 
are available in Sage for $10, 
sizes S-XXL, or in garment- 
dyed Terra Cotta for $14, 
sizes L-XXL only* White 
90/10 sweatshirt with Sage 
or Terra Cotta lettering, $20. 
Please add $1*50 for XXL 



OKLAHOMA TOTE 

Natural canvas tote with 
Sage or Terra Cotta 
lettering. 14" x 18" with 
shoulder straps* SI 2, 


OKLAHOMA CRUDE & 
OKLAHOMA GOLD 



These rich hot fudge and peanut butter 
sauces are made fresh in Catoosa. They're 
not iust tor ice cream anymore—try them 
on pound cake, cheesecake, or with your 
favorite fruit. It) oz, S7 each. 




OKLAHOMA MUG 

This handsome ironstone 
12 o/. mug is available 
with either Sage or Terra 
Cotta lettering* 

$6 each or mix and match 
a set of 4 for $20. 


AUNT BILL'S 
BROWN CANDY 

An Oklahoma holiday 
tradition for 60 years, a 
cross between a praline 
and divinity stuffed with 
Oklahoma pecans. Also 
available: the 1992 OKT 
issue with a story about 
the candy and the recipe! 
13 oz, $16; w/o issue, $14, 


Please use the enclosed order form or for faster service, call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-tm 

10^ Bonus Offer Subscribe to OUtihcmiu Today for yourself for SI 3.50 
or purchase a gift subscription for $12.00 and take IO iS h off your product 
order. Note: Subscriptions and products must he ordered at the same time 
to quality for the discount. 


Shipping and handling for EACH address; 

USA Foreign 

Under $12*00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

Si 2*P1*S35.00 

$5*00 

$9.00 

$35,01 $50,00 

$6.50 

$11.50 

Over $50*00 

$8.00 

$15.00 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 


THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


1-800-777-1793 


Oklahoma residents: Please add 8% sales tax to merchandise total. 
We now accept the American Express card! 
















CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

I- 30 Horse Power Festival Exhibit, Jacobson 

House, Norman, (403) 366-1667 

1 -31) Spirit Winds, Tribes Gallery, Norman, 
(405 ) 329-4442 

4-Dec. 3 American Art in Miniature, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

4-Jan. 1 Angelic Visions: Photographs of 
Seraphina Landgrebe, Inti Photography 
Elal I of Fame, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 424-4055 

II- Jan. 2 Merry Christmas America: A 
Front Yard View of the Holidays hy Chris¬ 
tina Patoski, Inti Photography Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 424-4035 

12 Creative Crafts Competition, Plains Indi¬ 
ans & Pioneers Museum, Woodward, 
(405) 256-6136 

18-Dec, 31 Spirit Winds Holiday Show & 
Exhibit, Tribes Gallery, Norman, (405) 
329-4442 

24- Dec, 20 Objcts d’Art Holiday Sale, Living 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

25 Children's Shopping Gallery, Firehouse 
Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

25- Dec 31 Celebrating the Holidays, Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, 
(918)683-1701 

25-Jan. 6 Christmas Gift Gallery, Firehouse 
Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

25-Mar. 3 Pendleton Blankets: A Woven 
History of the West, Red Earth Indian 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 


DRAMA 

OCTOBER 

1,5-7 S teppingOut, little I heaLre, Muskogee, 
(918)682-3257 

2,3 Annual Children’s Theatre Production, 
O.C t Judd Theater, OKC, (405) 425-5540 

4 -29 The foreigner. Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 

(405) 521-1786 

5-7,12-14 Marin er, Rc>se Stare Co 11ege, Mid - 
west City, (405) 733-7430 
5-8 A Ft t n ny> Thi tig Happened On 1lte Way t a 
the Forum, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341- 
2980, Ext. 2106 

5-8 On the Verge , OCU, OKC, (405) 521- 
5227 

5- 8 The Passion of D mat la. OU School of 
Drama, Rupel f. Theatre, Norman, (405) 
325-4021 

5 -8,12-14 / ndependence, Hell er Thea t re, 

Tulsa, (918)746-5065 

6 77i e 1840 Ch erokee Tm d of A rch ilia Sn i i t h, 
Tahlequah, (918)458-1800 

6- Nov. 4 Das Barbee u, Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

10-29 Hansel & Crete!, OK Children's The¬ 
atre, OKC, [405)951-0000 
13-15 Fiddler on the Roof Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 297-3000 

13-21 Mystery of Inna Vep r American The¬ 
atre Co., Williams Theatre, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 



Yo / i r cotich, ma Vi 111 : a Vnion Pa cific 
streamliner , 


All Aboard! 

NOVEMBER 11, 12 

When a sleek armor yellow Union 
Pacific excursion train pulls out of 
Oklahoma City's Union Station come 
November, chances are more rail finis 
will be trailing the passenger train in cars 
than actually riding in the train itself 
“It’ll be a solid string of cars," predicts 
Central Oklahoma Rail Club member 
Neal Ban com* 

The i ,000-pius passengers won't fare 
too badly either: Each of the dozen-pi us 
streamliner cars has been restored to the 
tune of Si million (down to copies of the 
original carpet and upholstery). The 
train will include dome, lounge, and 
baggage cars (the big doors thrown open 
on the latter so passengers can wave at 
spectators as they roll through town ). 
“What we’re giving them is a chance to 
ride the streamliners like back in the 
Fifties," says Baucom of the CORC- 
sponsored day trips. 

Round trip fare to Shawnee or El Reno 
November 11 is $40-60; fare for the Enid 
run November 12 is $65-95 (it includes a 
box lunch}. For tickets, write CORC Rail 
Trips, PAX Box 6620, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73153-0620, or tax, (405) 799-2641. 
(405) 794-9292, 


13,21 Radio WVGRS, Harrison House, 
Guthrie, (918)458-1800 
13-22 Theatreworks Production, Perform¬ 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 
16-19 Five Guys Named Moe, Ch a pma n 
Music Hall, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

17 Bcaitty & th e Bea s 6 Seq Uoyah institute, 
NESU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext. 
4500 

20-Nov. 18 All in the I nning, Pollard The¬ 
atre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 


27,28 Pocahontas, OCU 
Children's Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 521-5227 
27-Nov. 4 Field Hollers 
& Other Screams, 
Performing Arts Cen¬ 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

27-Nov, 4 111 Be Back 
Before Midnight, 


BASKETBALL 


CAVALRY 

NOV 17 OMAHA 

osu 

MOV 15 MEXIC 
NOV 20 CONOCO 
NOV 25 ST MARY'S 


Stage Door Theater 

Co., Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 364- 


1596 

27-Nov. 5 Baby, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

27-Nov. 5 Much Ado About Murder, Com¬ 
munity Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 
258-0077 


NOVEMBER 

1-Dec. 10 Harvey, Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

4 Forever Plaid, Sequoyah Institute, NESU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext, 4500 

10-12,16-18 The Cemetery Chib , Little The- 
atre, Muskogee, (918) 682-3257 

13-15 Five Guys Na m ed Moe , Ci vie Cen t er, 
OKC, (405) 840-8000, ext. 3000 

18 Sleeping Beauty & the Frog Prince , Per¬ 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

24-Dec. 23 A Te r rito rial Chris tnias Caro /, 
Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

28,29 Cinderella , Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

30-Dec. 3 Our Town, OCU, OKC, (405) 52 U 
5227 

30-Dec, 2, Dec, 7-9 The Boys Next Door, 
Rose State College Theatre, Midwest City, 
(405)733-7430 


MUSIC & DANCE 

OCTOBER 

I Chris LeDoux, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 948-6800 

5 Gladys Knight Sc Regina Belle, Civic Cen¬ 
ter, OKC, (405) 297-3000 

6 Barbara Mandrel! & Martina McBride, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297-3000 

7 Rick Trevino, Fall Pest, Duncan, (405) 252- 
4160 

7 Violinist Corey Cerovsek, Philharmonic 
Classics, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297- 
2584 

7,12, 14 Cavalleria Rusticana & T rouble in 
Tahiti, Tulsa Opera, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

8 Van Haleru World Tour ’95, Myriad, OKC, 

(405) 297-3000 

II NE Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext, 2888 

13 Mozart in Prague Concert, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
13,14 Spanning the Globe: Dance as a 


O c t o h e r 
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OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 

Oklahoma has much to share with its citizens and tourists, 

Oklahoma turnpikes provide easy access to unique heritage and history adventures* 


Hear the wit of will Rogers • experience the 


COWBOY LIFESTYLE • BUFFALO HERDS AND EAGLES 


route 66* the Indian Heritage 









HORSE RACES 


Universal 
Language, 
UCO, 

Edmond,(405) 
341-2980, exL 
2106 

14 Keyboard 
Wizardry, 
McMahon 
Auditorium, 
Lawton, (405) 
248-2001 
20 OctoberFest 
Lunch Concert, 
Central Park, 
Ardmore,(405) 226-6246 

21 Damnation of Faust (Berlioz), Canter¬ 
bury Choral Society* Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

21 Philippe Bianconi, Piano, Tulsa Philhar¬ 
monic, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

26- 28 Jerry Kirk Memorial Fiddlers Con- 
vention* Elk City, (405) 225-1391 

27- 29 Dracula, ballet Oklahoma, Civic Cen¬ 
ter, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

27-29 Prodigal Son , Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

27-29 Rhythmetron, Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

28 Green Country Jamboree Club, Civic 
Center, Muskogee, (918) 989-5500 


OCT 1 BLUE RIBBON 

OCT 1 REMINGTON 

OCT 4'B REMINGTON 
OCT 5-9 BLUE RIBBON 
OCT 11-15 REMINGTON 
OCT 12*15 BLUE RIBBON 
OCT 18-22 REMINGTON 
OCT 19*22 BLUE RIBBON 
OCT 25*29 REMINGTON 
OCT 26-29 BLUE RIBBON 

NOV 1*5 REMINGTON 
NOV 2*5 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV B-12 REMINGTON 
NOV 9*12 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 15-19 REMINGTON 
NOV 16-19 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 23*26 BLUE RIBBON 
NOV 24*26 REMINGTON 
NOV 29.30 REMINGTON 
NOV 30 BLUE RIBBON 


NOVEMBER 


2 A Brahms Festival, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, (918)747-7445 

2-5 False Admissions, UCO, Edmond, (405) 
341-2980, ext. 2106 


3,4 Flash Cadillac, Philharmonic Pops, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 
5 Paul Phillips, Philharmonic Family, Civic 
Center, OKC, 


HOCKEY 


BLAZERS 

OCT 21 

TULSA 

OCT 25 

MEMPHIS 

OCT 28 

SAN ANTONIO 

NOV 2 

TULSA 

NOV 4 

FT WORTH 

NOV 7 

WICHITA 

NOV 10 

TULSA 

NOV 11 

WICHITA 

NOV 14 

MEMPHIS 

NOV 19 

SAN ANTONIO 

OILERS 

OCT 28 

MEMPHIS 

OCT 31 

WICHITA 

NOV 7 

SAN ANTONIO 

NOV 9 

FT WORTH 

NOV 17 

SAN ANTONIO 

NOV 18 

OKC 

NOV 25 

WICHITA 

NOV 29 

FT WORTH 


(405) 297-2584 

10 Music of 
Leonard 
Bernstein, 
Oklahoma 
Sinfonia, Brady 
Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918)488-0396 

11 Jazz Vibra 
phonist Jay 
Hoggard, Civic 
Center, OKC, 
(405) 232-2522 

11 Pianist Jose 
Feghali, Philhar 
monk Classics, 
Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

11-18 Don 
Giovanni , 
Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, 
(800) 241-6076 


CALENDAR 


16-19 LaVoix Humaine & Roman Fever, 
UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 2106 

17 Emerald Skye, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

17,18 Opera Triple Bill: Mrs . Bullfrog , 
Prowne’s Wooden Image , & Amelia Goes 
to the Bully Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OKC, 
(405)521-5227 

18 Three B’s Program, McMahon Audito¬ 
rium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

21 An Evening with Reba McEnlire, Nafl 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

28-Dec. 2 American College Theatre Festi¬ 
val, UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 
2106 


INDIAN EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

1-29 Comanche Exhibit, Jacobson House, 
Norman, (405) 366-1667 

7 Chickasaw Festival, Tishomingo, (800) 
593-3356 

7,8 Kiowa Blackleggins Ceremony, Indian 
City Dance Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 
247-3987 

13-15 Indian Art Show Sale & Powwow, 
Arm wood Trading Post, Catoosa, (918) 
266-3663 

18-21 NaCl Conference of the Native Ameri¬ 
can Art Studies Association, Gilcrease 
Museum/Phtibrook Museum of Art/ 
Adam's Mark Hotel, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2768 

21 Urban Tribal Drumming Celebration, 

Living Arts of Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585- 
1234 

28 Inter-Tribal Gourd Dance, Cleveland 
County Fairgrounds, Norman, (405) 321- 
8070 

NOVEMBER 

2 Beyond Tradition: Exhibit & Sale of 
Works by Santa Fe Indian Market Win¬ 
ners, NatT Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478-2250 

11 Late Autumn Drumming Circle, Living 
Arts of Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

25 Cheyenne Massacre Memorial Day, 
Cheyenne, (405) 497-3931 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

6,7 Black Kettle Roundup Club Ranch Ro¬ 
deo, W, of Cheyenne, (405) 497-2501 

6-8 Triangle Horse Sale, Expo Center, 
Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

9-15 Grand NatT & World Championship 
Morgan Horse Show, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 297-8938 

13-22 Festival of the Horse, OKC, (405) 842- 
4141 


CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
Romantic hide-away, luxurious Victorian 
bed 8i breakfast, Edmond, Oklahoma. 
Member OKBRA. L-BOO-299-6347. 

GRAH AM-CARROLL HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Luxurious accommodations with jacuzzi 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorian home. Corporate rates available. 
M uskogee, O Id a. ( 918) 683 -0100. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn-of-the-century accommoda* 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 

HOLM BERG HOUSE BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Perfect for OU athletic events! Historic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block 
north of football stadium. Antiques, 
gourmet breakfast. Norman, Oklahoma, 
(800) 646-6221. 


GIFTS 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAG * $50 
Official flag flown at the state capital $50. 
This llag comes complete with a certificate 
signed by the Governor and the Secretary 
of State. Price includes tax, shipping, & 
handling. Use enclosed Oklahoma Today 
order form or call 1-800-777*1793. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from ! 994, plus the Year In Review issue. 
Available in ivory, white and black—$35 
plus shipping and handling. 

Call I-800-777-1793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Oklahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
slip cases. Made of reinforced cardboard 
with a handsome matte cover and 
Oklahoma Todays logo gold-stamped On 
the spine. Holds 12 issues—$11 including 
shipping and handling. 

Call 1-800-777-1793, ext. 74. 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 

CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521*24%/ (800)777-1793 
Fax:(405)552-4588 


October * N o v e m her 1995 
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CALENDAR 


14-22 Fall Foliage Ride, Donica's Wild 
Horse Trail Camp, Honobia, (918) 755- 
4462 

20,2! Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

21 Open Horse Show, Fairgrounds, Clinton, 
(800)759-1397 

22 Mathis Brothers Remington Futurity, 
Remington Park Racetrack, OKC, (800) 
456-9000 

23-30 LLS. Team Roping Championships, 
Lazy E Arena & Slate Fairgrounds, Guthrie 
& OKC, (800) 234-3393, (405) 948-6704 

28,29 Horse Power Festival, Jacobson 
House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 

NOVEMBER 

2-4 American Team Penning Champion¬ 
ships, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234- 
3393 

4 Central OK Pygmy Roundup, Fair¬ 
grounds, Norman, (405) 737-1537 

5-18 World Championship Quarter Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297- 
8938 

24,25 NaCl Finals Steer Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

25-Dec. 2 Nat 1 ! Reining Horse Futurity, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

OCTOBER 

l Gene Autry Film & Music Festival, Gene 
Autry Oklahoma Museum, Gene Autry, 
(405) 389-5335 

I State Fair of Oklahoma, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6704 

1-8 Tulsa State Fair, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)744-1113 

5 Qctoberfest, Main Street, Purcell, (405) 
527-6331 

6,7 Cheese Festival, Main Street 8c Fair¬ 
grounds, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

6.7 Pumpkin Festival of the Arts, Randlett 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

7 Czech Festival, City wide, Yukon, (405) 
354-3567 

7 Fall Fest, Simmons Center, Duncan, (405) 
252-4160 

7 Gooberfest, john Kauger Memorial Park, 
Colony, (405) 929-7281 

7.8 Cavanal Fall Festival, LeFlore County 
Fairgrounds, Poteau, (918) 647-9178 

7,8 Celebration of Children, Hal'er Park, 
Edmond, (405) 359-4630 

13,14 Heritage Festival, Downtown, 
Shattuck, (405) 938-2818 

14 Bald Eagle Festival, Downtown, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-3221 

14 Global Oklahoma, Rose State College, 
Midwest City, (405) 736-0313 

14 Hypatia Club’s Festival in the Park, 
Cushing, (918)225-7525 

14 Oktoberfest, Downtown, Idabel, (405) 
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Self-Portrait with Saskia, 1636: an artist 
with his wife. 


TRACES OF 
REMBRANDT 

OCTOBER 1-NOVEMBER 5 


Over his lifetime, Rembrandt created 
dm wings in the thousands and canvases 
that elevated him to the greatest of the 
Dutch painters; lesser known are the 290 
etchings the perfect it>nisi made between 
1625 and 1665, 

In these, Rembrandt used the etching 
needle like a paintbrush to capture not 
only 17th-century Amsterdam but 
scenes from the Bible and mythology on 
resin-coated plates (acid not pressure 
creates an etching’s image). 

Fifty-one prints comprise the 
exhibition Rembrandt Etchings: 
Selections from The Carnegie Museum 
of Ail, including two Rembrandt 
masterpieces, The Hundred Guilder Print 
and The Three Crosses. Designed to 
cover the stages of Rembrandt’s 
development as a print maker, the exhibit 
entails his detailed earlier compositions 
as well as his smaller, simpler latter 
works, 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art, 410 W. 
Boyd Street, Norman, (405) 325-3272. 


286-3305 

14 Oktoberfest, Guthrie, (405) 282-4239 

14 Pumpkin Festival, Downtown, Cordell, 
(405) 832-3538 

14 Shortgrass Arts Festival, Altus, ( 405) 482- 
5100 

14,15 Grapes of Wrath Festival, City Park, 
Sallisaw, (918) 775-2558 

14,15 Nat’l Children’s Cowboy Festival, 
Nat'I Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 

19-22 Oktoberfest, River West Festival Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

19-22 Tahlequah LT. Festival, Cherokee 
5quare, TahIeqtiall, (918) 456-3742 


O k i a h £J m a T a d a y 


20-22 Robbers Cave Fall Festival, Robbers 
Cave State Park, Wilburton, (918) 465- 
2565 

2! Great West Chili Fest, Downtown, 
Okmulgee, (918)756-6172 
21 Harvest Festival, Harn Homestead, OKC, 
(405) 235-4058 

22,23 Fall Foliage Festival, Talihina, (918) 
567-3434 

27 Funny Face Festival, Enterprise Square, 
OKC, (405) 425-5030 

28 Halloweenfest, Downtown, Che cot ah, 
(918)473-2070 

28 Sorghum Day Festival, Wcwoka, (405) 
257-5485 

28 Wheatheart Fall Fest, Tonkawa, (405) 
628-2220 

28,29 Oklahoma Earth Bike Fellowship 
Mountain Bike Festival, Roman Nose 
State Park, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 Sequoyah’s Fall Festival, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, (918) 772-2046 
3-5 Tulsa Arts & Crafts Fall Festival, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 
4 Oklahoma Square Dance State Festival, 
Myriad, OKC, (405) 329-0905 
4 Will Rogers Birthday Festivities, Dog Iron 
Ranch, Oologah, (918) 341-2818 
10-12 Beavers Bend Folk Festival, Broken 
Bow, (405) 286-3305 

10-12 Illinois River Arts 8c Crafts Festival, 

NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext. 
2888 

11 Honey Festival, Erick, (405) 526-3505 
11,12 Carter County Arts 8c Crafts Festival 
8c Food Fair, Ardmore, (405) 223-5922 
18 Rogers County Pecan Festival, Chelsea, 
(918)789-2220 

19-Dec. 3 Festival of Trees, Phil brook Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

23- Dec. 31 Festival of Lights, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-3742 

24- Dec. 28 Festival of Angels, Ponca City, 
(405)767-8888 

24-Dec. 31 Fantasy Land of Lights Festival, 
Bartlesville, (800) 364-8708 
25 Christmas Festival of Lights, Downtown, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

OCTOBER 

1 Handmade Holidays, Great Plains Coli¬ 
seum, Lawton, (405) 536-1079 

1 Tole Country ’95, Clarion Hotel, OKC, 
(405)942-0256 

1,5,7,8,12 Bugling Elk Tours, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
354-4224 

7 All Wheels Car Show, Savre, (405) 928- 
2116 

7 Lion’s Club Street Carnival, Downtown, 
Talihina, (918) 567-2326 








DINING GUIDE 


7 Native Plant Celebration, Earth way Herb 
Fa r ms, D u n ca n, (405) 252-4372 

7,8 Arts & Crafts Show, Turner Falls Park* 
Davis* (405) 369-2402 

73 Fall Open House* Honey Hill Farm, 
Guthrie* (405) %9-3236 
7*8 Heritage Hills Historic Homes Tour, 
OKC, (405) 557-1969 

7,8 Virginia Slims Legends Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment, Myriad, OKC, (405) 297-3000 

8 Fall Plant Show & Sale* Enid, (405) 234- 
5530 

M Gem & Mineral Show* Idabel, (405) 286- 
5645 

13 OSU Homecoming Walkaroimd, OSU 
Campus* Stillwater, (800) 433-4678 

13-29 Scar> r Prairie Hayrides, Read Ranch* 
Chandler* (405) 258-2999 

14 Colbert Frontier Day, Downtown, 
Colbert, (405) 296-2385 

14 Fun Night Halloween Extravaganza, 
Fountainhead Resort* Eufaula, (800)345- 
6343 

14 M id America Expo* IncJu siria I Park A ir- 
port* Pryor Creek* (918) 825-3500 
14* 15 Cacti & Succulent Society of Tulsa Fall 
Sale* Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 357- 
2401 

14,15 Muskogee Air Show, Davis Field Air¬ 
port* Muskogee* (918) 682-2401 
17 Ta st e of La vvt o n * G reat 1 *la ins Co l iseu m, 
Lawton, (405) 355-3541 
19-22 OK Good Sam Samboree, Shawnee, 
(405)275-7020 

20 New York Knicks vs. San Antonio Spurs, 
Myriad* OKC, (405) 297-3000 

21 Her ita ge Day, Main Street, Caddo, (405) 
367-2244 

21 Hugo Heritage Railroad Days* Depot 
Museum, Hugo* (405) 326-6630 
21, 22 Bass Cat Boats State Championship, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-8689 
21,22 Little Dixie Classic, Lake Texoma, 
Kingston, (405) 924-7218 
21*22 Roman Nose Hills Trail Ride, Wine¬ 
glass Wolfe ranches, Watonga, (405) 
623-5452 

21*22 Tulsa Gun & Knife Show, Expo 
Square* Tulsa* (918) 745-9141 

23- 29 PGA Tour Championship, Southern 
Hills Country Club, Tulsa, (800) 868-7565 

24- 29 Okie-Tex Star Party, Group Camp 
No. 3* Lake Murray, (405) 789-3742 

26 Ghost Stories* Overholser Mansion, 
OKC, (405) 528-8435 

26-31 Haunt the Zoo for Halloween* OKC 
Zoological Park, OKC, (405) 425-0219 
27 Candyland for 


BASKETBALL 


ou 

NOV 4 
NOV 9 
NOV 15 
NOV 29 


CONOCO OIL 
SPALDING 
JACKSON ST 
TEXAS TECH 


Kids, Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 583- 
2617 

27,28 Lonesome 
Whip-Poor- 
Will Train Ride 
of Terror, Beavers 
Bend Resort, 
Broken Bow, 


M 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B 

Breakfast 

sss 

Expensive 

m 

Brunch 


lover SI2/person] 

L 

Lunch 

AE 

American Express 

D 

Dinner 

CB 

Carle Blanche 

$ 

Inexpensive 

DC 

Diners Club 


(under S6/person) 

MC 

MasterCard 

ss 

Moderate 

V 

Visa 


($6-$12/peiibn) 

DS 

Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, 
not editorial reviews by Oklahoma Today , To adver¬ 
tise your restaurant, call 800/777-1793, 


EASTERN 


KREBS 

Pete's Place Restaurant of Krebs S.H. 270 E., 
918/423-2042. Established in 1925, Pete's 
Place, the original Italian restaurant of Krebs, is 
must widely remembered for family-style 
cuisine served in unselfish portions. Joe and 
Kathy welcome you to the third generation 
home of the Prichard family and invite all to 
sample Pete's specialty* Icelandic lamb fries. 
Private dining is available for parties of two to 
251). M-Sa -I p.m.-? Su 12 p.m.-? SS/SSS AE/V7 
MODS 


TULSA 

Ja mil's 2833 E, 51 su 918/742-9097. Establashcd 
in 1945, we feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, 
large lobster tails and Lebanese hors d' oeuvres. 
Dress is casual. 5n-Sa 5 p.m.-l 2:15 a.m. D 6S 
At/CB/DODS/MC/V 

CENTRAL 


CHOCTAW 

Old Germany Restaurant \ 5920 S.H. 29th* 405/ 
390-8047. Featuring originaj German cuisine, 
beer a nd witie. VV i n n er of lL T he W E ne S pec tato r 1 ' 
Award of Excellence since 3986. Come see our 
wine cellar! Open Tries. - Sat. 11 - 2 p.m. 

and 5 p.m. - 9 p.m. Located 3 miles North and 1 
mile East of 1-40 and Choctaw Road. t.*D, $$ 
AE/PC/V/MC/DS 


EL RENO 

Hensley’s Restaurant 1-40 and Country Club Rd. 
405/262-3535. Founded in 1939, Hensley’s is a 
meeting place and mainstay for friends, families and 
weary travelers of Route 66. Featuring home-style 
meals created from grandmother Hensley's recipes. 
Pies and breads made fresh daily. B*L,D* $, AE/V/ 
MC/DS 


NORMAN 

Intcriirban Restaurant and Brewpub 105 W, Main 
Street, 405/364-7942. Located in Nor man's historic 
trolley station. In ter urban features everything from 
homemade soups and fresh salads to mouth watering 
Baby Back ribs. Compliment any meal with a 
handcrafted ale from the Interurban Brewpub. M-Th 
i I a.m.- 10:30 p.m. F-5a 11 a.m.- I \ p.m. L,D £/S$ AH/ 
V/MC/DS/CR/PC 

Victoria's The Pasta Shop, 327 White Street, 405/329- 
0377. Located on Campus Corner, Victoria's has been 
voted Norman’s Best Italian Restaurant for 1994 and 
1995. For fresh, gourmet pasta in a casual dining atmo¬ 
sphere, come see us at Victoria's, M- F 11:3C a,m.-3 and 
5:30 p.m.-9:30 Sn 5 p.m-9 LJ) SS AE/DS/V/MC 


PAWNEE 

Click’s Steakhousc, 409 Harrison, 918/762-2231, En¬ 
joy our thick* juicy steaks in historic Pawnee, where 
we've been serving north central Oklahoma since J955. 
Our menu is an offering of hand-cut steaks aged to 
perfection* barbecue* chicken, seafood* sandwiches, 
and a large soup and salad bar. E-M 11 a,in.-9 p.m. L,D 
S/SS V/MC/D 

Miss Lillie's Tea Room, 520 Harrison* 918/762-3762. 
Return to the Victorian era .it Miss Lillies, where pa¬ 
trons are served a variety of "Prairie Victorian” dishes 
by wait staff dec ked out in period dress. Fur dinner (by 
special reservation for groups of eight or more} entrees 
include tenderloin beaujolais, pecan chicken* and 
stuffed shrimp. Tu-Sb 7 a.m.-4 p.m. B,LD $/S$ V/MC 

WESTERN 


ALT US 

Vat's It's About Time Restaurant and Pub 8(H) N, 
Main. 405/4&2-458U. A "Back to the Future" 
experience. with decor consisting of marvelous 
antiques and twentieth-century memorabilia. Like 
the eclectic decor* the menu offers a variety of 
selections including steak* barbecue, salmon* halibut 
and Mexican. Great appetizers! Featured on 
"Discover Oklahoma," it's truly a down-home 
experience and a trip worth taking. M-Th 11 a.m.-10 
p.m, F-5;t !1 a.m,-11 p.m, L*D $/$I AE/CB/PC/ 
DS/MC/V 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country Cooking |-4t) exit 7,405/526-3239. Cal's 
has had the same chefe since 1946. Third-generation 
Rogers family chels now operate this popular 
resia u ran t, We feat u re old -1 i me cou ntry cooking 
including homemade-from-scratch bread, cinnamon 
rolls, pies, cakes, reat country breakfasts, plate lunches, 
sandwiches, din nets an d a la rge salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9 p.m, B,L*D $ No credit cards accepted. 
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FOOTBALL 


ou 



OCT 21 

KANSAS 

(Homecoming) 


NOV 11 

osu 



(Dad's Day) 

(405) 286-3305 

27-29 An Affair of the 

osu 


Heart, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC* (800) 755- 

OCT 14 

KANSAS ST 

5488 

NOV 4 

COLORADO 

28 Boorama, Central 

NOV 18 

TU 

KANSAS 

Park* Ada* (405) 
436-3032 

28 Halloween Carnival, 
Main Street, Davis, 

OCT 7 

WYOMING 

(405) 369-2783 

NOV 18 

CINCINNATI 

28 Halloween Carnival, 
Watonga* (405) 
623-5452 


28-30 HallowZooeen* Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, 
(918) 669-6600 

31 Trick or Treat on Broadway, Down¬ 
town, Cleveland, (918) 358-2131 

NOVEMBER 

1-Dec, 23 Christmas at the Belvidere* 
Claremore* (918) 342-1127 

3-5 Fall Trout Tourney, MarVal Trout 
Camping Resort, Gore, (918) 489-2295 

4 Woolaroc Cow Thieves & Outlaws Re¬ 
union, Woolaroc, (918) 583-1000 

4,5 Rotary Gun & Knife Show, Durant, 
(405) 924-7425 

10 Vet era n s D ay Cc remo n y, 451 b 1 n fan t ry 
Division Museum* OKC, (405) 424-5313 

10-12 12th Annual House Beautiful Show, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

11 Prairie Dance Christmas Celebration & 
Sale, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
478-4132 

11 Teddy Bear Convention, Central Cam¬ 
pus Gym, knks, (918) 299-5416 

11 Veterans Day Ceremony, State Capitol, 
OKC, (405) 787-2471 

11 Veterans Day Parade, Downtown, Sul¬ 
phur, (405) 622-3709 

11 World's Oldest Free Fly-In 8? Airshow, 
Fairview* (405) 227-3788 

11,12 Beary Special Arts & Crafts Show, 
Nat'l Guard Armory, Lawton, (405) 464- 
3197 

11,12 Union Pacific Railroad Excursions, 
Union Station, OKC, (405) 794-9292 
14 Mistletoe Market 
Arts & Crafts Show, 
State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6704 
18 1907 Statehood Cel 
eb rat i on. Downtown, 
Claremore, (918) 342- 
1127 

18 Pecan Show, Enid, 
(405)234-5530 

18,19 Great American 
Train Show, Myriad, 
OKC, (405) 232-8871 

19 Holidays at Home 
Tour, Edmond, (405) 340-2550 

23-26 BMX Grand Nafls, Myriad, OKC, 
(405)297-3000 

24,25 Oklahoma Mennonite Relief Sale, 


Major County Fairgrounds, Fairview, 
(405) 227-4415 

24,25 Town & Country Bazaar, Sentinel, 

(405) 393-4937 

24-Dec. 16 Cowboy Christmas, Stockyards 
City, OKC, (405) 235-7268 

24-Dec. 31 Garden of Lights, Honor 
Heights Park, Muskogee, (918) 684- 
6302 

24- Jan. 1 Holiday Treefest, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

25 Cheyenne Massacre Memorial Day, 
Coyote Hills Ranch, Cheyenne* (405) 
497-3931 

25- Dec, 30 Territorial Christmas Celebra¬ 
tion, Downtown, Guthrie, (800) 299- 
1889 

26- Jan. 1 Garden of Lights, Honor Heights 
Park, Muskogee, (918) 682-2401 

28 Festival of Lights Nighttime Parade, 
Clinton, (800) 759-1397 

29-Dec, 3 Grand Nafl Quail Hunt, Enid, 
1405)233-5682 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

OCTOBER 

I Celebration of Life Walk, Myriad Gar¬ 
dens, QKC, (405)631-4477 

7 Great Mouse Walk, Watonga State Bank, 
Watonga, (405)946-4817 

7 Hills of Oklahoma Tour, Chickasaw Natl 
Recreation Area, Sulphur, (405) 622- 
2824 

7 Run to Read, Riverside Drive, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7977 

8 Columbus Day Walk Bike, Knights of 
Columbus Hail, OKC, (405) 354-4224 

15 Chili Pepper Bike Ride, Eufaula, {918) 
689-2791 

21 Juke Joint Jog, Eskimo Joe’s, Stillwater, 
(405) 377-2161 

21.22.28.29 Fall Foliage Walk, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, 
(405)429-3222 

28.29 NORBA Bike Race, Oklahoma 
Earth bike Fellowship, Roman Nose State 
Park, (405) 235-3553 

NOVEMBER 

II Wings Road Race & Fun Run/Walk, 
Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 366- 
1667 

11, 12,18 Wilderness Hike, Wichita Moun¬ 
tains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429- 
3222 


LIVING HISTORY 

OCTOBER 

1 Battle of Cabin Creek Re-enactment, Logan 
Ranch, west of Vinita, (918) 256-7133 
7 Mexican War Encampment, Military 
Park, Port Gibson, (918) 478-3355 


SOCCER 


OCU/MEN 

OCT 14 S. NAZARENE 
OCT 18 JOHN BROWN 
OCT 27 STERLING 

OCU/WOMEN 

OCT 14 5. NAZARENE 

OCT 17 OCUSA 
OCT 27 STERLING 
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O A: / £i h o m n Tod n y 


7,8 Taylorsville Country Fair, S. of 
Stillwater, (405) 547-2420 

28 Ghost Stories, Fort Gibson Military Park 
& McBride House, Fort Gibson, (918) 
478-2669 

NOVEMBER 

10,11 Candlelight Tour, Fort Washita, 
Durant, (405) 924-6502 
18* Dec. 15*16 1907 Candlelight Tour, 
Belvidere Mansion, Claremore, (918) 342- 

1127 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

OCTOBER 

12 Philbrook Curator Richard P. Townsend; 
“The Graeco Roman World,” Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
15 Akron Art Museum Director Mitchell 
Kahan: “Corporate Collecting 8t Ameri¬ 
can Art,” Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5330 

23-27 George Kountoupis Watercolor & Oil 
Workshop, Bristow, (918) 367-5656 
26 Mad Cad Creator Larry Puente, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa* (918) 
749-7941 

29 Native American Masters Curator Ruthe 
Blalock Jones, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-2768 

NOVEMBER 

2 Edgar Heap of Birds Artist Workshop, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 
5 Shan Goshorn, “Multimedia Art forms,” 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 
9 Bobby C. Martin Artist Workshop, “The 
Computer & the Artist,” Gilcrease Mu¬ 
seum, Tulsa* (918) 596-2768 
11 Mavis Doering, “Cherokee Technique 
of Basket Weaving,” Chisholm Trail Mu¬ 
seum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
17 Barbara Kerr Scott, “Oklahoma's Post 
Office Murals*” Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 


Dotes and times can change without notice; 
phase con firm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free sendee published on a space- 
available basis. To be considered, please mail a 
concise notice of the event (a separate page for 
each event) that includes date, time » place, ad¬ 
dress, and a telephone number for more infor¬ 
mation , Notices must arrive at Oklahoma To¬ 
day three calendar months prior to publication 
(i.e, he h.-Mar. events are due Nov. I), Sejui to: 
Entertainment Calendar , Oklahoma Today* 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or 
fax: (405) 522-4588. Questions? Call (405) 
521-2496; we cannot, however , take listings 
over the telephone. 










If fish could talk, chances are they’d 
have good things to say 
about Weyerhaeuser 
Forestry. 

That’s because we not 
only take care of our 
forestlands, we take 
care of the water, too. 
We thoroughly study the 
geology, soil and slopes, 
drainage patterns and aquatic 
life to understand how they’re 
affected by forestry. 

From those studies, we plan all 
our forestry activities to protect 
water quality and fish habitat. 


We identify special areas along streams, 
rivers and wetlands to preserve habitat for 
fish and wildlife. We also 
design, build and maintain 
our forest roads to reduce 
erosion. 

The result is clear. Healthy 
streams running through 
healthy forests. 

And that’s no fish story. 




Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 








Pure 

Oklahoma 



w. stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river’s edge, nature's 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency ; low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it's only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it's our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state's economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 


^ _ Oklahoma 
= Natural 
“ Gas 
















